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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH or EDWARD JENNER, M.D. F.RS. 





— This glorious. prize 


Sets more than life and health before our eyes, 


For beauty triumphs too !” 


THE eminent subject of this me- 
moir is the youngest son of the 
Rev, Stephen Jenner, M.A. of the 
university of Oxford, Rector of 
Rockhampton, and Vicar of Berke- 
ley, in Gloucestershire, at which 
place Dr. Jenner was born on the 
17th of May, 1749. His mother 
was the daughter of the Rev. Henry 
Head. 

At an early period of life he had 
the misfortune to lose his father ; 
but the affectionate attention of his 
elder brother, the Rev. Stephen 
Jenner, in some measure supplied 
the waat of paternal care. His 
classical education he received at 
Cirencester, and his medical tui- 
tion from Mr. Ludlow, of Sodbury. 

In 1770, he took up his resi- 
dence with the late John Hunter, 
of London, with whom he conti- 
nued for the space of about two 
years, . This celebrated anatomist 
cultivated also the study of Natu- 
ral History, which he delineated 
by dissection, and published in 
Various essays, in many of which 
the name of Jenner is introduced, 
and so highly had he appreciated 
the powers of his pupil, as to pro- 
pose to him a liberal engagement 
to join him in delivering lectures 
upon natural history, which Hun- 
ler then had in contemplation ; he 
likewise offered him a participation 
of his extensive business ; but, nei- 
ther this, nor the allurements of a 
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very lucrative appointment in the 
east, which was about this time 
offered him by General Smith, eould 
divert his modest resolution oftsre- 
tiring to the peaceful shades of 
Berkeley, where. he practised for 
a considerable time with great skill 
and success. 


In 1788 he gave his hand te _ 


Miss Catharine Kingscote, sister 
to Colonel Kinyscote, In 1792 
he took his diploma as Doctor of 
Physic, having already been elect- 
ed a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety. 

Dr. Jenner might probably have 
remained in comparative seclusion, 
but for his valuable discovery of 
Vaccine Inoculation. In 1775 inoe 
culation of the small-pox was much 
practised in Gloucestershire. Jen- 
ner, who then cultivated surgery, 
observed, that among these whom 
he was frequently called upon to 
inoculate, many resisted every ef- 
fort to communicate the small-pox, 
in consequence of having undergone 
the cow-pox, contracted by milking 
cows. He found, however, that 
some of those who had undergone 
the cow-pock, nevertheless, on in- 
oculation with the small-pox, took 
this virulent disease. ‘This damped 
in some degree his ardour; but, by 
accurate investigation, he ascer- 
tained that the cow was subject to 
some varieties of eruption on her 
teats, all capable of communicating 
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286 Biographical Sketch of his Majesty. 


sores to the hands of the milkers, 
although not all the real cow-pock. 
Thus he surmounted a prominent 
obstacle, which enabled him to 
form a distinction between these 
diseases ; only one of which he 
denominated the true, the others 
the spurious cow-pock, as they 
possess no specific power over the 
constitution. 

Having removed a variety of 
obstacles that presented themselves, 
Dr, Jenner was led to the experi- 
meut of attempting how far it might 
be practicable to propagate the dis- 
ease by inoculation, first from the 
virus collected from the cow, and 
thé from one human being to an- 
other; he boldly made the attempt, 
and for ever secured humanity from 
deploring the ravages of the most 
pestiferous disease that ever visit- 
ed the earth. In 1798 he divulged 
this wonderful discovery to an ad- 
miring, and astonished world. 

The testimonies in favour of 
vaccine inoculation are strong and 
powerful. Parliament voted to Dr. 
Jenner the sum of 30,500/.; the 
College- of Physicians declare, 
“that they feel it their duty 
strongly to recommend vaccina- 
tion;”? and “they conceive that 
the public may reasonably look 
forward with some degree of hope 
to the time when all opposition 
shall cease, and the general con- 
currence of mankind shall at length 
be able to put an end to the rava- 
ces at least, if not to the existence, 
of the small-pox.”? It would very 
far exceed our limits to enumerate 
“he particulars of every testimony 
vhich has been presented te Dr. 
Jenner. The Empress- Dowager of 
Russia favoured iim witha letter 
expressive of her acknowledgments 
for the discovery, accompanied with 
a valuable diamond ring. The 
Emperor of Germany patronized 
it. ‘Phe King of Prassia encou- 
raged it by submitting his own 


famity to first undergo the opera- 
tion ; and this great discovery is 
now adopted in almost every corner 
of the habitabie globe. 


( PROP 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
HIS MAJESTY. 


(Continued from p. 243.) 


On the 2nd of August, 1786, 
after the rising of parliament, an 
incident occurred, which engrossed 
for a short time the attention of the 
public. As his Majesty was alight- 
ing from his carriage, at the garden 
door, opposite the Duke of Mar!- 
borongh’s wall in St. James’s Park, 
to go to the levee, a woman, de- 
cently dressed, pretendedly offered 
his Majesty a paper, which ap- 
peared folded in the form of a pe- 
tition. His Majesty stooped to 
receive it, but the point of a knife 
appearing at the end of the paper, 
and a pass being made by the wo- 
man at the same instant towards 
his breast, the King drew back, 
and said, “ What does the woman 
mean?” One of the yeomen ob- 
serving something extraordinary, 
seized the woman, and immediately 
the knife dropped out of her hand. 
It seems the weapon was so much 
worn, and so very thin, that when 


‘she thrust it against his Majesty’s 


waistcoast it bent. The King im- 
mediately said, “ I am not hurt— 
take care of the woman—she is 
mad—do not hurt her.”? His Ma- 
jesty went forward into the palace, 
and examined the paper which he 
had taken, wherein was written, 
“ To the King’s most excellent 
Majesty,” but nothing more. 
Upon being taken to the Board 
of Green Cloth, for examination, 
she said that her name was Mar- 
garet Nicholson; that she was the 
daughter of George Nicholson, of 
Stockton-upou-Tees, in Durham; 
that she bad a brother who kept @ 












































public-house in Milford-lane; and 
that she came to London at twelve 

years of age, and had been a house- 
maid in several families. It ap- 
peared that the woman (who was 
about thirty-six years of age) was 
insane. Being asked where she 
lately resided, she answered fran- 
ticly, « That she had been abroad 
since all that matter of the crown 
broke out.”? Being further ques- 
tioned ‘‘ What matter ?”’ she said 
the crown was hers, and if she had 
not her rights, England would be 
deluged in blood for a thousand 
generations, 

The insanity of this woman being 
evident, the idea of a judicial pro- 
cess was abandoned, and she was 
consigned to an apartment provided 
for her in Bethlem Hospital. 

Towards tle close of the year, 
an indisposition which the King 
had some time laboured under, at- 
tained an alarming height, the wa- 
ters of Cheltenham having been 
tried without effect. On the meet- 
ing of parliament, the state of the 
King’s health was notified, and an 
adjournment for fourteen days re- 
commended. Upon their reassem- 
bling, it was ascertained, from the 
examinations of the King’s physi- 
cians before a privy council, that 
his Majesty was incapable of at- 
tending to public business. 

Mr. Pitt moved that a committee 
should be appointed to examine the 
journals, and report precedeuts for 
similar or analogous cases. Mr, 
Fox replied there were no such pre- 
cedents ; and asserted that, under 
existing circumstances, the heir- 
apparent had as indisputable a 
claim to the exercise of the execu- 
tive authority, in the name and on 
the behalf of the sovereign, during 
his incapacity, as ia the case of 
natural demise. Mr. Pitt main- 
tained, on the contrary, that the 
Prince had no more right than any 
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other subject, and that it pertained 
to the other two branches of the 
legislature to supply the deficiency 
as they should see proper. - The 
question was agitated with the 
ereatest velremency until, in March, 
1789, its further progress was ar- 
rested by the King’s being declared 
to be in a state of convalescence, 

A day of national thanksgiving 
was appointed, on which his Ma- 
jesty, in person, went to St. Paul’s 
cathedral, to offer up his grateful 
devotions. 

Among vumerous instances of 
his Majesty’s humane disposition, 
we cannot help noticing one which 
occurred on his visit to Dorchester 
Gaol in 1792. Here Mr. Pitfield, 
a farmer, who had been confined 
seven years for a debt, incurred by 
a lawyer’s bill of 220/. on his knees 
presented a petition, stating the 


particulars, to his Majesty. The © 


King was graciously pleased. to 
pay the money, and he was imme- 
diately liberated. 

The scarcity and distress which 
the war with the revolutionists of 
France in 1793 had occasioned, 
frequently produced disorder and 
turbulence. As his Majesty, in 
his state coach, was going to the 
House of Lords, on the 29th of 
October, he was surrounded by the 
populace, exclaiming ‘ Peace! No 
war! Bread! No Pitt | ' No King !”? 

As the coach passed the Horse 
Guards, several stones were thrown 
at it; and in Palace Yard a bullet, 
supposed to be discharged from an 
air-gun, passed through the glass 
with great velocity, leaviug only a 
small circular aperture. The King’s 
magnanuimily, however, would not 
suffer any additional guard to be 
sent for to escort him back ; and on 
his return, the mob recommenced 
their attacks. The King, as usual, 
left St. James’s in his private car- 
riage, to join the Queen at Buck- 
2P2 
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ingham House. The populace sur- 
rounded it, and were attempting to 
force open the doors, when a party 
of life-guards, arriving at this cri- 
tical moment, dispersed them, and 
rescued the sovereign from immi- 

nent danger. Several persons were 
apprehen :ded on suspicion of throw: 

ing stones, &c. and oue of them, Kidd 
Wake, was afterwards found guilty, 
and sentenced to be imprisoned five 
years, stand in the pillory, and give 
securities for 10002. 

On the 15th of May, 1800, 
another attempt was made on the 
life of his Majesty, at Drury Lane 
Theatre. Just as the King had 
entered his box, a man stood up in 
the pit and fired a pistol, which, 
in consequence of a gentleman 
raising the arm of the assassin at 
the moment of firing, went through 
the roof of the royal box. The 
King waved his hand to the Queen, 
who was entering the box, to re- 
main where she was ; and, placing 
his hand on his breast, howed to 
the audience, to assure them of his 
being unhurt. The assassin was 
conveyed from the pit, and their 
Majesties remained during the en- 
tertainments. 

On examination, this wretched 
man proved to be a James Hadfield, 
who had served his time toa work- 


ing silversmith, but had enlisted 


into a dragoon regiment, and served 
under the Duke of York in Hol- 
land, where he had received several 
woundsan his head, which caused 
him at times to be deranged, this 
being satisfactorily proved on his 
trial, he was acquitted, but ordered 
to be confined in Bethlem hospital. 
On the 25th of October, 1809, 
his Majesty entered the fiftieth 
year of his reign, which was cele- 
brated by a very splendid jubilee, 
The metropolis was most brilliantly 
illuminated, and the whole nation 
par ticipated j in the joyous event. 


On the 3rd of November, 1810, 
his Majesty sustained a severe loss, 
in the death of his daughter, the 
amiable Princess Amelia, to whom 
he had always manifested a par- 
ticular attachment. To this event 
has been attributed the return of 
the severe malady with which his 
Majesty has ever since been af- 
flicted, as symptoms of derange- 
ment appeared soon after her de- 
cease. 

Although it has pleased Provi- 
dence, by this visitation, to deprive 
his Majesty of the gratification he 
would feel at the restoration of 
universal peace. and in the glorious 
achievements which led to that de- 
sirable event; he has been thereby 
spared the affliction which he would 
have feli, in common with the 
whole nation, at the loss of the 
lamented Prineess Charlotte ; and 
another, which, in the winter of 
his age, he would have felt still 
more keenly ; that of his beloved 
Queen, his faithful companion for 
such a series of years 

During his Majesty’s long con- 
finement, the strength of his con- 
stitution has only lately began to 
give way, and itmay, yet for some- 
time, baffle the “ grim tyrant,” al- 
though at his great age itis scarcely 
to be expected, that nature can 
much longer sustain her functions. 

The reign of George the Third 
has been the longest in the Eng- 
lish History, and the historian, in 
recording its events, will find most 
abundant and interestiny matter for 
the employment of his pen, 
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OR, 
THE HUT ON THE HEATH. 
A TALE, 


(Concluded from page 251.) 


Tis humane sentiment was 
warmly applauded by her lady- 
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ship’s auditors. ‘ Contiguous" to 
the mansion was a range of old 
buildings,” continued Lady Ger- 
trude, “ consisting of stabling, oat- 
houses, and wash-houses: these 
were all. taken down, and such of 
the materials as were sound and fit 
for use were selected, and with them 
a row of neat cottages was erected 
on the spot before so uselessly oc- 
cupied. The park bordered on a 
common, then about to be inclosed. 
From it we procured, at a trifling 
expence, sufficient ground to admit 
of every cottage having a good 
garden for the use of its inhabit- 
ants, A stream, that wandered 
almost unseen through the park, 
was conducted, and increased by 
other waters, to the side of our 
cottages. On this stream was 
erected a mill, for the grinding of 
corn, an object of great advantage 
to the surrounding inbabitants. A 
school for boys, on the admirable 
plan of the philanthropic Lancas- 
ter, was likewise founded, con- 
ducted hy an old one-legged soldier, 
who had long fought the battles of 
his country. It is in contewpla- 
tion, if our funds will bear us 
through the expense, to establish 
a manufactory for the employment 
of the boys, such as are not brought 
up to agricultare. It was proposed 
that it should be for the weaving of 
checks and coarse linen, as our old 
women and girls have spun a con- 
siderable quantity of thread fit for 
the purpose. Our cottages are all 
full: we let them at a moderate 
rent, and they afford many advan- 
tages to the possessors : the gar- 
dens occupy their leisure hours, 
and produce sufficient vegetables 
for the use of their families. From 
my dairy they are supplied with 
milk, once scum, at a moderate 
price, and that money is part of a 
fund designed for the sick. Among 
our cottagers is a shoemaker, a 
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tailor, a smith, and a carpenter.” 
“ ‘You have no doctor in your vil- 
lage, then,”’ said the Major. “ Not 
at present,” said Lady Gertrude, 
* but it is intended to build a neat 
nouse, rather superior to the others, 
in which we mean to place one, 
with a regular salary, and provide 
our own drugs, and those only to 
be paid for, the salary to be paid 
out of the rent of the cottages, as 
that of the schoolmaster is at pre- 
sent.” “T[ must trouble Lady 
Gertrude,” said Mrs. Beresford, 
“‘ with one womanish enquiry,— 
how are your females dressed?” 
‘In the winter in stuffs, with 
woollen shawls, and in the summer 
in cotton, with cotton ones, with 
strong straw honnets, which they 
have been taught by one of the as- 
sistants to plait and make for them- 
selves. To prevent jealousies, 
every thing is alike—every thing 
is allowed for comfort, but nothing 
for finery, the love of Swhich ji is the 
bane of so many unhappy girls. 
Our lame schoolmaster attends 
twice a week, to teach them writ- 
ing aud the first rules of arithmetic ; 
a part of education always neces- 
sary, but too frequently neglected. 
When the weather will permit, (for 
the church is three miles distant), 
all the household that can walk at- 
tend divine service. In winter, it 
is only performed there once a fort- 
night, owing to the poor curate 
having to attend to the duties of 
two parishes, for a rich incumbent, 
who keeps him toiling in the vine. 
yard, bearing the burthea aud heat 
of the day, for a miserable stipend, 
that, without the benevolent assist- 
ance of others, would not afford his 
numerous family the means of life, 
while he himself .is indulging’ in 
ease and luxury, with the apathy 
ofa monk.” “ The clergy preach 
temperance, but ihey do not ale 
ways practice it,” said Mr. Beres- 
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ford. ‘“ As a body,” said the Ma- 
jor, “ they appear like drones in 
the hive, but, individually, there 
are among them many estimable 
and exeellent characters.” “ [ 
have now,” said Lady Gertrude, 
“to request that you will make 
very minute inquiries into this 
man’s character, particularly as to 
his sobriety. If it answers, I will 
send him down to Westford, as soon 
as may be convenient to himself: 
there his children shall be edu- 
cated, and his wife made comfort- 
able.’ “ Hail to the benign spirit 
of philanthropy,’ cried Clara, 
“that, neglecting its own indul- 
gences, seeks only the happiness 
of others.’ “ My dear Clara,’ 
said her ladyship, extending her 
hand towards the blooming enthu- 
siast, ‘“ trust me, it is the only 
true pleasure that can be snatched 
im this land of shadows, this hard 
school of moral discipline.’ The 
following morning Lady Gertrude 
and her nephew departed for Lon- 
don, taking the pictures with them, 
which were inspected and approved 
by Lord Algernon Castlehill. By 
his advice they were placed under 
the care of a celebrated amateur, 
who returned them in a few weeks, 
restored to their original beauty. 
As I never heard their value, I 
cannot tell my readers the sum that 
was paid for them; [ only know 
that all Collier’s debts were dis- 
charged ; himself, his wife, and 
children decently cloathed; and, 
as his character was perfectly sa- 
tisfactory, he gratefully accepted 
the proposals made him by Lady 
Gertrude, and was. in less thana 
month, happily settled at West- 
ford. In the ensuing summer the 
interesting Clara, with the entire 
approbation of all her friends, gave 
her hand where she had long be- 
fore given her heart, and immedi- 
ately after the ceremony set off, 





with her happy partner, for West- 
ford Lodge, at which place the 
Beresfords soon after joined them. 
There every thing they saw, aud 
every thing they heard, served to 
raise their noble-minded hostess 
higher in their estimation ; for they 
could but observe that Lady Ger- 
trude’s benevolence was not the 
ostentatious display of wealth, but 
the offspring of a good heart, unit- 
ed to a sound understanding, di- 
rected to proper pursuits, under the 
guidance of prudence, blended with 
economy. Her ladyship was an 
honorable proof that an old maid 
may be a very useful member of 
society, and will certainly confirm 
an observation frequently advanced, 
that the indiscriminate censure 
thrown on that neglected class of 
females, called old maids, is always 
illiberal, and frequently unjust.— 
The approach of autumn divided 
the party : the Beresfords returned 
to the Grove House; the Major 
and his lady on a visit to his mo- 
ther, in London. The former never 
renewed his connexion with Var- 
nish, though the latter made many 
attempts to regain his confidence ; 
nor did he enlarge his collection of 
pictures to any greatextent. The 
families continued to live in the 
greatest harmony, and for many 
years visited Westford together 
every summer, where they found 
Lady Gertrude ever employed in 
doing good, for her philanthropy 
seemed to increase with her years. 
She lived to a very advanced age, 
beloved by her friends, admired by 
her equals, and revered by her de- 
pendants ; and none had been more 
favored by her kindness, or grate- 
ful for ber condescension, than the 
once wretched inhabitants of the 
Hut upon the Heath. 


A, K. 
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On the Advantages that arise 
from Society, in preference to 
a state of Seclusion. 

(Continued from p. 67.) 

THE uncle to whose care was 
entrusted the future fortune of Ed- 
ward, was a merchant of great 
affluence, who had mixed much in 
the world, aud studied man, not 
only from books, but extensive 
observation, His integrity and 
candour were as observable as his 
punctuality and dispatch in busi- 
fess were praiseworthy’ His sister 
being a great favorite with him, 
joined to the circumstance of his 
having no children of his own, 
made the world look upon Edward 
as his destined heir. The uncle, 
fearful of debilitating his mind by 
educating him among those, whom 
he might be led to imagine his in- 
feriors, sent him toa public sciiool ; 
where each cousiders himself the 
equal of his fellow-scholar—where, 
the soul expanding as the mind 
becomes enlightened, the selfish- 
ness of the infant fades into the 
softer pleasures of sociability, 
whence allthe nobler passions of our 
nature are engendered ,and caused to 
fructify. In a public school, where 
no sycophantic dependant would 
be near, to flatter his caprices, nor 
menial attendant to cherish lis 
pride, his uncle conceived that he 
would acquire a more manly, and 
decisive tone of action—a more 
thorough kuowledge of himself—a 
greater insight into the character 
of others—and be made more fit for 
society, and better able to guard 
against the designs of tie depraved 
aud immoral, ‘This plan he putin 
practice: and, each successive va- 
cation, he was pleased with the ra- 
pid improvement his nephew made, 
iu personal appearance, and menial 
acquiremeut, The agility witha 
Which he sprung from the carriage, 
the rapidity of his flight through 
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the hall, his extended hand, his 
features full of gratitude and love, 
whilst his kind uncle embraced hin, 
often caused the good man’s cheek 
to be bedewed with tears of joy. At 
those seasons, his uncle gradually 
introduced him to a knowledge of 
actual business, shewing him how 
the acquirements he made in his 
hours of study, would benefit him 
ata future period. When the mind 
of youth, directed into properchan- 
nels, becomes inquisitive; when a 
love of truth is implanted in the 
heart, and integrity held up as a 
primary virtue, and man depicted 
as lie is, a creature, who too often 
iramples upon reason, and obeys 
the sudden impulse of uncurbed 
passion, whose errers often arise 
from the situation in which he is 
placed, or from motives really good 
in themselves, but acted upon ia a 


manner that produces evil, he will 


rather drop a tear over the frailties 
of nature, than say, like the Pha- 
risee, “ Thank God, I am not as 
this man.’ Such was Edward, he 
pitied his erring brethren, he loved 
the virtuous; and his knowledge 
of mankind, though young, when 
his uncle placed him in his coun- 
ting-house, was such that he could, 
with a precision which astonisbed 
his seniors, distinguish the real, 
and the pretended disciple of virtue. 

John, who had now arrived at 
man’s estate, desirous of displaying 
his superior acquirements to a 
world he affected to despise, left 
his retirement. His uncle had 
died, having, from the secluded 
manner in which he lived, amassed 
a considerabie sum of ready money, 
witich he left to John, with the 
estaie where the mausion tn which 
he had been reared, was situate. 
When John arrived in London, it 
was the inteution of the surviving 
uncle to piace the brothers in a 
mercantile concern, where theic 
own exertions might enable thein 
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to retire in afduence from business, 
ere the hand of time had strewed 
grey honours round their heads, 
Edward’s answer was immediately 
given; he would be guided by his 
uncle, who, he was certain, would 
not propose such an undertaking, if 
he did not conceive him to be ca- 
pable of conducting it ina manner, 
that would he profitable to both. 
John’s suspicions were awakened 
by this sentence. He began to 
doubt the honesty of his uncle and 
brother, and while he had formed 
his resolution of not accepting the 
proposition, said it was a subject 
which required much consideration, 
and that he would give his answer 
at a future period; thus becoming, 
from the secluded manner in which 
he was brought up, guilty of dupli- 
city, in the first act of his public 
career. The uncle, after waiting 
some time for an answer, was sur- 
prised at hearing that he had en- 
tered into partnership with a wine 
merchant, of a very dubious cha- 
racter. _Edward was much pained 
at this want of candour in one so 
nearly allied to him. His uncle 
also felt hurt at his conduct, but 
determined to watchover him, with 
a paternal solicitude, and save him, 
if possible, from the ruin which 
this unadvised step was likely to 
bring down upon one educated in 
obscurity, and ignorant of the rou- 
tine of business. The candour, 
sincerity, and honour of his brother 
were conspicuous to all; and a 
merchant, whose declining years 
rendered retirement necessary, 
took him as a partner; this his 
uncle the more readily advised him 
to accept, as Providence had lately 
blessed him with a_ son, which, 
while it cut off much of Edward’s 
expectation, did not, by any means, 
abate the anxiety he felt for his 
nephew’s weifare. 

John, acting on his preconecived 
opiniows of mankind, and priding 


himself on his penetration and vir- 
tue, became ceusorious and disa- 
greeable, suspecting others of dis- 
honest intentions in every act they 
performed. Those employed be- 
came eye-servants, and the un- 
bending, uncouth, and _ boorish 
manner in which he received his 
customers, caused his business gra- 
dually to decline, until it would no 
longer support his establishment, 
and bankruptcy was the conse- 
quence. After his affairs were 
arranged, he entered the counting 
house of his brother, as clerk ; but 
his mind, narrowed by his educa- 
tion, made him as unfit for the de- 
tail of mercantile transactions, as 
he had proved himself incapable of 
their direction, His disposition 
growing daily more sour, he be- 
came disgusted with his situation, 
and retired from the busy scenes of 
men, a pensioner on his brother’s 
bounty. 

I would not argue, from the suc- 
cess of one, or the failure of the 
other brother, that similar educa- 
tion would always produce the like 
effect, I would only wish to de- 
duce an argument in favor of pub- 
lic schools, particularly where the 
youth’s future prospects depend 
upon his own exertions, 

I must, however, observe, that 
the insubordination so frequently 
displayed at Eton, and similar 
establishments, proves them to be 
attended with concomitant disad- 
vantages. 

Private tuition, where the con- 
venicncy of the family permits, 
must be allowed, as far as relates 
to females, to be preferable to the 
shewy education acquired at the 
generality of our boarding schools. 
Their habits ought to be domestic, 
nor is a wide circle of acquaintance 
conducive to their welfare, or the 
happiness of those that more im- 
mediately surround them. 

S. S. 
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tHe WIFE anD tHe WIDOW, 
A NOVEL, 
IN A SERIES OF LETTERS. 


(Concluded from page 248.) 


Soon after the conclusion of 
Mrs. Herbert’s narrative, Mrs. 
Stanley removed nearer London, 
in order to complete the education 
of her elder children, As the 
friends frequently met, the corre- 
spondence was of course ended ; it 
therefore only remains with us to 
relate that Sir Charles, after the 
usual forms of law were completed, 
was happily freed from his impru- 
dent and unprincipled lady, who 
continued to live with the Count, 
and was therefore never more heard 
of in circles, where character was 
thought a primary object to intro- 
duction. The fifteen hundred a 
year which has been before-men- 
tioned, she continued to enjoy, 
unmolested by her late injured 
husband, though it was very in- 
adequate to her expences. Play, 
the usual resort of the zay and 
profligate, supplied, sometimes, the 
means of dissipation ; and, at others, 
hurried her into increased misery. 
The venial and despicable being, 
who had drawn her from the path 
of rectitude and honour, having 
nothing less at heart than her 
happiness, soon relaxed in those 
attentions that had been his first 
passport to her favour; pecuniary 
embarrassments increased in a great 
degree; temporary loans were re- 
sorted to; and, at length, ber in- 
come was nearly absorbed by the 
rapacity of usurers, who usually 
prey on the unwary and unfortu- 
nate. All that remained, was five 
thousand pounds that had been 
vested by her deceased father in 
the hands of trustees, for her own 
separate use, if she survived Sir 
Charles; if he was the survivor, 

Pol. I1.---December 31, 1819. 
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it was to be left to Louisa. On 
this money, as things stood, she 
had no claim: urged by the wants 
and rapacity of her betrayer, she 
consented that proposals should be 
made to Sir Charles to divide the 
money, and she, on her part, offered 
to renounce all future claims upon 
it. Sir Charles acceded to the 
proposal, from the consideration 
that, through the generosity of Mr. 
Mordaunt, he had been enabled to 
free himself from several litigious 
claimants, that threatened to de- 
prive him of nearly all the here- 
ditary estates of the ancient family, 
from whom he had descended. 
This supply was soon exhausted ; 
and poverty, with all its attendant 
miseries, hovered over the once 
happy, lovely, and cherished Lady 
Mortimer, Pause here, ye young, 
ye gay, and dissipated, and think 
on the dreadful effects that follow 
a dereliction from duty. Sir Charles, 
hearing of her distress, commission- 
ed a friend to offer her, in his 
name, the means of retiring into 
some genteel family, remote from 
the metropolis, where her frailties 
would be unknown. The offer was 
rejected with disdain; and the 
guilty Matilda, deserted by the 
Count, accepted the offered pro- 
tection of the Earl of Malvern, and 
was again at the head of fashion, 
among the impures in the vicinity 
of St. James’s, Here, for the pre- 
sent, we leave her, to return with 
real pleasure to our amiable widow, 
who continued to reside with her 
brother, and to conduct his family 
on a plan equally removed from 
meanness or profusion. After some 
time, Sir Charles returned to Ash- 
brook, and Murden to his cottage ; 
the latter took with him his two 
interesting pupils. The little Louisa, 
perfectly restored to health, was 
the constant companion of her aunty 
Miss Maitland also accepted of ay 
invitation, her mother being still 
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on the continent; and, as the Ge- 
neral saw but little company at 
home, his house could not be 
thought very inviting, as the resi- 


dence of a young and accomplished 


woman. Murden’s attachment to 
our widow was, if possible, in- 
creased by the sweetness of her 
manners, and the delicate reserve 
of her conduct; yet he had too 
much proper pride, to wish her re- 
duced from the sphere in which she 
acted with so much propriety, and 
in which she could indulge the 
benevolence of her heart, in assist- 
ing her less fortunate fellow mor- 
tals. Mrs. Herbert, whose heart 
beat in unison with his owa, was 
not insensible of the restraint he 
had laid himself under, of never 
speaking of a passion that was 
interwoven with his existence; a 
passion that had grown with his 
growth, aud strengthened with his 
strength. While the feelings of 
ihese two excellent people were 
under. this state of trial and sus- 
pense, an event long expected took 
place: the rector, before spoken of, 
died; and, as Mr, Herbert had not 
even named the disposal of the 
living iy his will, Sir Charles and 
Mrs. Herbert, acting for her son, 
presented it to her earliest friend, 
On this occasion, no other answer 
was returned to Mrs. Herbert than 
another volume of Thomson’s Sea- 
sous; in which that beautiful pas- 
sage from his Spring was pencil- 
marked, beginning thus: 
“ But happy they, the happiest of their 
kind, 
Whom gentler stars unite, and in one 
fate, 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their 
beings blend.” 
The volume was affectionately 
preserved, aud the pencilled pas- 
sage carefully cherished. In the 


mean time, Murden took posses- 
sion of the living, aad the young 


lady Mr. Herbert had intended as 
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an beir-loom to the rectory, was 
presented with an annuity equal 
to her wishes, and superior to her 
wants. The new rector had found 
his parishioners in a state of great 
irritation, owing to the vexatious 
collection of the tithes, that dread- 
ful bone of contention between the 
laity and clergy; his good sense 
and urbanity, however, soon ac- 
commodated all local differences, 
and every one was satisfied, be- 
cause each saw himself within the 
reach of right. In the following 
spring, Sir Charles, his sister, and 
Miss Maitland, visited Derbyshire, 
and. Mrs. Herbert saw the rectory, 
the paradise her youthful imagina-~ 
tion had often pictured it. Julia, 
said Sir Charles, here is sufficient 
for the means of life, and you have 
too much good sense te value its 
superfluities. Oh! said Murden, 
taking her almest passive hand, if 
the most devoted, the most fervent 
affection, that ever animated a hu- 
man heart, could compensate for 
the abandonment of wealth, and 
the possession of splendour, Mrs. 
Herbert would fix her residenee 
here. What answer do you make 
to Murden? asked the Baronet. 
None at present, was the tremu- 
lous reply ; but, when [ have eon- 
sulted my two best counsellors, 
reason and reflection, Mr. Murden 
shall hear their opinion. Agreed, 
replied Sir Charles ; are you satis- 
fied ? turning to his friend. Mur- 
den bowed & reply, and the faint 
smile of Mrs. Herbert whispered 
hope to a heart leug deprived of 
its salutary influence. It is not to 
be supposed, that a woman like 
Mrs. Herbert, gave up the advan- 
tages attendant on wealth and sta- 
tion without serious deliberation, 
and frequent consultations with 
her brother and friends; while 
Murden, disdaining’ to importune 
her, left her free to decide on @ 
point which was to fix the happ 
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ness or misery of her future life. 
At length, after well weighing the 
good and ill which either soothes or 
distresses the great family of man- 
kind, Mrs. Herbert resolved in fa- 
vour of a wedded life. Murden’s for- 
tune was now easy ; her own, though 
small, not contemptible: and the 
gentleman who was, according to 
her late husband’s will, to sueceed 
her in the guardianship of her son, 
declined any interference, except 
such as was eonnected with tlic 
security of his fortune, and the ad- 
vantages that might result from the 
savings of his’ minority. It was 
therefore agreed, that he should 
reside with his mother at tlie rec- 
tory, where his youthful contem- 
porary was already settled. A 
very handsome allowance was as- 
signed for the beard and education 
of Alfred, which enabled his happy 
and excellent mother, to distribute 
with hiberal hand to the peasantry 
around her, the blessings of charity 
and benevolence. Within two years 
after her marriage, she presented 
her happy partner with a little 
daughter. On that occasion, she 
returned to the cottage, endeared 
to him by many a tender recollee- 
tion, in order to have the assistance 
of a professional gentleman’ tliat 
had Jong attended the family. In 
the meantime, Sir Charles, weary 
of single blessedness, had prevail- 
ed on Miss Maitland to become 
the arbitress of his future destiny. 
He had long ebserved, though si- 
lently, her unobtrusive worth, 
sweetness of temper, and love of 
domestic retirement ; while she, on 
her part, was not insensible to his 
merit, or indifferent to his good 
opinion, With such sentiments in 
each other’s favour, they commen- 
ced their matrimonial career, with 
every prospect of that felicity, to 
which undeviating virtue looks 
forward as a reward for its probity. 
The first anniversary of ther bridal 
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day was appointed for Mrs. Mur- 
den’s visit after her accouchement ; 
the young ones of the family en- 
joyed themselves in unrestrammed 
mirth ; a few select friends were 
invited, and peace and harmony 
presided through the villa at Ash- 
brook. A little concert filled up 
the pauses of conversation, in which 
Mrs. Murden took a part; but, 
feeling herself rather fatigued, she 
left the music-room, and went to- 
wards a parlour that opened, by 
folding-doors, into the garden, The 
evening being very warm, the doors 
were open; and, as she stood lean- 
ing against a pedestal, on which 
was a vase of flowers, she observed 
some person approaching, as if to 
obtain admission into the house. 
The figure was that of a female; 
her step hurried ; her dress disor. 
dered; and her hair waving with 
the breeze that faintly rustled in 
the foliage. She was about to 
speak, when the entrance of the 
party diverted her attention, and 
the figure disappeared ; she, how- 
ever, named it both to Sir Charles 
and Mr. Murden, who both went inte 
the garden to see if any person was 
concealed there. Not finding any 
one, they concluded that some of 
the female domestics, as it was a 
general jubilee, had beew out in 
masquerade, and no more was 
thought of it; but, scarcely had 
they seated themselves at the sup- 
per-table, when some one ‘struck 

the harp, and accompanied it with 

notes so sweet, plaintive, and soul- 

subduing, as struck every one with 

amazement. Sir Charles enquired 

if any stranger had gained admis- 

sion into the house, and was an- 

swered iu the negative. While’he 

was speaking, the notes were chan- 

ged, and became rapid, hurried, 

and unequal. Sir Charles rose 

from his seat, apologized to the 

company, and beckoned his friend 

to the door: Lady Mortimer trem- 
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bled, and Mrs. Murden faintly ex- 
claimed, the stranger is Matilda: 
and so indeed it was, for in less 
than a moment she glided into the 
room, but so changed, so altered, 
not a vestige but her fine form left 
to tell what she had once been.— 
She regarded the company with a 
look of enquiry, as if in search of 
some one that she missed. Then 
addressing Mrs, Herbert, she cried, 
you look happy; I think I once 
knew you—then I was happy too ; 
but now, said she, laying her hand 
on her bosom, all within is anguish, 
shame, and sorrow——for here fierce 
repentance rears her snaky crest. 
‘The consternation of the company 
defies description. Sir Charles 
called for the female servants, and 
the ladies left the room without any 
interruption from the wretched Ma- 
tilda, who suffered herself to be 
quietly led to a bed-room, where 
Lady Mortimer gave orders for her 
to be carefully and tenderly at- 
teuded, and medical assistance was 
immediately called in, The har- 
mony of the evening was destroyed, 
and the company retired to their 
own homes, to comment on the un- 
expected scene. Fortunately Ed- 
ward and Alfred had been sent to 
the cottage before supper, and the 
little Louisa was in bed, so they 
had escaped the terror they would 
doubtless have experienced at the 
appearance of this unexpected vi- 
sitor. After Mr. Murden had con- 
ducted his lady home, he returned 
to his friend, whom he found in 
great distress of mind. Lady Mor- 
timer, far advanced in her preg- 
nancy, was taken seriously ill, and 
Matilda had been seized with con- 
vulsive fits, of so violent a nature 
as to threaten her dissolution. How 
strange, said he, if the mother of 
my children should die under the 
roof of their father. Will you con- 
sent to her removal, said his friend ; 
Mrs. Murden will, I am sure, see 


her properly attended. Not for the 
world, replied Sir Charles: here 
she was once undisputed mistress, 
and here she shall continue till re- 
stored to health, or freed from suf- 
fering. Would to heaven I could 
have saved her from the blandish- 
ments of vice, or the scorn of an ine 
dignantand unfeeling world: but it 
cannot be ; “ time is past, and every 
thing is changed.””?’ While he was 
speaking, a stranger requested ad- 
mission ; it wasa female; she was 
accompanied by the landlord of a 
neighbouring inn, Her business 
was soon told—she was the at- 
tendant of Matilda, who had becn 
for some time in a state of derange- 
ment, but not so bad as to be closely 
confined. Ina lucid interval she. 
had ordered a post-chaise for Can- 
terbury, but being taken very ill, 
they rested one night on the road, 
and on the morning of that day had 
arrived at that city, where her lady 
had continued quiet till towards 
evening, when she expressed a wish 
to walk out, but ordered her to con- 
tinue at the inn. It had been Lord 
Malvern’s orders that she should 
not he contradicted, and in conse- 
quence she did not follow her; but 
thinking, after some time, that she 
continued a lang while, she ven- 
tured down the read she had seen 
her take; when, after walking, as 
she supposed, near a mile, she dis- 
covered an aperture in a hedge, 
and, on a branch near it, hung her 
lady’s bonnet, and some fragments 
of her dress, which appeared to 
have been forcibly torn. Greatly 
alarmed, she called aloud, but no 
one answered ; and at last weary 
of conjecture, and fearful of the 
evening closing before any further 
search could be made, she returned 
tothe inn. Her tale excited great 
interest, and it immediately struck 
the landlord that the lady had en- 
tered the grounds at Ashbrook, 
through the hedge; he therefore 
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offered to accompany her to the 
villa, where he was well known; 
and there, to his surprise and con- 
cern, he heard that the unfortunate 
wanderer had been once the mis- 
tress of that elegant abode. The 
young woman was instantly con- 
ducted to her lady, who was ina 
state of total insensibility, She 
seemed perfectly acquainted with 
her malady, and, in her treatment 
of her, combined both judgment 
and feeling. Seeing her so well 
attended, Mr. Marden returned to 
the cottage, and Sir Charles to ac- 
quaint his anxious lady with the 
foregoing circumstances, In the 
morning Matilda was worse; her 
fever was higher, and the usual ap- 
plications were resorted to without 
effect. More assistance was called 
in, but no change for the better 
appeared till late in the afternoon, 
when she called her attendant by 
her name, and enquired where she 
was, and was told at the inn, and 
with this she seemed satisfied ; 
then, as if suddenly recollecting 
herself, she cried, in my reticule 
there is a letter, send it instantly 
to Sir Charles Mortimer, at Ash- 
brook. The servant took the letter, 
and delivered it herself to Sir 
Charles. It had, by the date, been 
written several days, was very in- 
coherent, and in many places un- 
intelligible; enough, however, could 
be read to discover that her inten- 
tion was once more to see him and 
her son, crave his forgiveness, and 
then leave a world of which she 
was grown weary; a world, she 
added, in which L have experienced 
the superlative in happiness, and 
the extremes of misery. Lady 
Mortimer wept to agony over the 
letter, while the bitter sighs of re- 
collection and regret swelled the 
heart of Sir Charles almost to 
bursting. At that moment Mr. and 
Mrs. Murden arrived, and their 
appearance greatly relieved the 
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distress of their friends. Sir Charles 


gave orders to be called if the suf- 
ferer should enquire for him, which 
she soon after did. On his en- 
trance, a ray of recollection seemed 
to beam upon her countenance ; she 
extended her once beautiful, but 
now emaciated, hand; he took it 
between his own; the rapid beating 
of her pulse, and the convulsive 
motion of her hand, convinced him 
that life was fast ebbing away. No 
one was present but the apothecary 
and her own woman; the former 
motioned him to be silent; the 
latter wept bitterly. Suddenly she 
started from her pillow; he put his 
arm under her head, to support her, 
and faintly uttered Matilda. Ah! 
cried she, with a dreadful scream, 
it is all over; say, oh say, that 
you forgive me, and I shall die in 
peace. [ do,I do, cried Sir Charles, 
fervently ; and may your penitence 
be accepted at the tribunal of your 
God, ‘There was time for no more, 
the cold hand of death was upon 
her, jand another convulsive fit 
ended the struggles of Matilda. 
Sir Charles and the apothecary re- 
tired, leaving the attendants, who 
now came in, to assist her own 
woman in performing the last sad 
offices that one human being can 
bestow upon another. The ladies 
were soon made acquaiated with 
the melancholy event, and Lady 
Mortimer, at Sir Charles’s request, 
returned with her friend to the 
cottage, while Murden remained 
behind, to consult with Sir Charles 
on the steps necessary to be taken 
respecting the funeral, The family 
of the deceased had never noticed 
her since her return from the con- 
tinent; and since that time Sir 


Charles had seldom seen any of 


them; he therefore determined on 
interring her privately at Ashe 
brook. A corner in the chancel 
was fixed on for her resting place, 
as she could not with propriety be 
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Jaid in the vault of the Mortimers, 

having forfeited all right to their 

name. From the attendant they 

heard that Lord Malvern had in- 

variably treated her with great ten- 

derness, and was very auxious for 
the restoration of her reason. He 

was then eut of town, but expected 
home daily. To him Mr. Marden 
wrote, explaining the awful catas- 
trophe. His lordsbip reptied in 

very respeciful terms, and express- 
ed his regret that so much trouble 
should have fallen on the family of 
Sir Charles. He desired he might 
be allowed to take upon himself all 
the expences attendant on the fu- 
neral ; this, of course, was declin- 
ed; and the following week, at ten 
o’cloek at night, the mournful ca- 
valcade proceeded to the church, 
attended only by the superior do- 
mestics, Sir Charles having taken 
up his abode at the cottage, where 
his little dauchter had before been 
sent. The solemn service was most 
impressively read by Mr. Murden. 
Late as it was, many of the vil- 
lagers, who had known the gay 
Matilda im her days of prosperity, 
flocked to see the last duties paid 
to her cold remains. To these, at 
the conclusion of the ceremony, 
the young rector delivered a most 
serious exhortation on the vanities 
of life, and the certainty of disso- 
lution. A plain marble slab was 
placed over the grave, on which 
was eugraven,—MaTiLpa Mor- 
DAUNT, aged 27, . Nothing fol- 
lowed but the date. As soon as 
the family had in some degree re- 
covered from the impressions the 
late events had created, Lady Mor- 
timer returned heme, and the Mure 
dens set out for Derbyshire, ac- 
companied by the children. One 
female domestic, and the gardener, 
were left in care of the cottage, to 
which its owners proposed returning 
for a few weeks in every summer, 
Little more remains to be said, 


but that Lady Mortimer, at the 
expected tine, presented her hus- 
band with his second son, und re- 
covered, happily, from the effects 
of her confinement. The harmony 
that had long subsisted between 
the two families was never inter- 
rupted; on the contrary, it was - 
more closely cemented by frequent 
intercourse and mutual cood oftiees. 
The sister of the late Mr. Herbert, 
(having conceived a very: high opi- 
nion of her brother’s widow), died 
soon after her marriage with Mur- 
den, and. left her a very consider- 
abie legacy. This was a fortunate 
provision fer her children by her 
present husband. The General 
spent much of his time at Ash- 
brook, where Sir Charles usually 
resided, enjoying, within the eircle 
of his family and friends, all the 
felicity that a life of moral rectt- 
tude could bestow. His darliny 
Louisa never felt a mother’s want, 
for every possible attention was 
paid her by the excellent lady that 
supplied her place. At the con- 
clusion of our tale, our wife is no 
more, and our widow is a wife; 
and most happy shall we deem our- 
selves ifany of our youthful readers, 
exposed to the same dangers, or 
placed in similar situations, should 
be led by their examples to avoid 
the errors of the one, and practise 
the virtues of the other. 
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On her intended Marriage. 
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Jan. 20th, 1819. 
My pear Exiza, 


The period is fast approaching, 
when you will be summoned to 
fulfil the duties of a wife and 
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mother; in these interesting capa- 
cities, you are calculated to shine, 
and I sincerely trust, Heaven will 
aid and prosper your virtuous en- 
deavours. Lt gives me great plea- 
sure to reflect, that my hints, re- 
lative to the conduct I should wish 
you to adopt in the marriage state, 
and the treatment most proper to 
be observed towards young chil- 
dren, have met with your entire 
approbation, In your journey 
through life, some little diiliculties 
may arise in your mind, which a 
perusal of these letters, dictated 
from the heart of your friend, may 
perhaps obviate, or at least lessen ; 
should they even in a solitary in- 
stance afford you comfort and con- 
solation, they have attained the 
end for which they were written. 
The anxiety you evince, lest I 
should omit giving you my candid 
opinion on every subject in which 
you may be interested, has induced 
me to comment ona few particulars, 
not before noticed; and which, 
together with this epistle, shall 
close my correspondence on these 
matteys. Though Mr. Milton’s 
fortune is not large, it is, however, 
fully adequate to afford every com- 
fort that a rational woman can de- 
sire; a spacious mansion, and a 
large establishment, may make a 
man appear of consequence in the 
eyes of the fashionable world ; but 
it rarely happens, that their super- 
fluities add ta his real happiness ; 
a genteel sufficiency is absolutely 
requisite ; but, rest assured, that 
independence is alone applicable to 
him who lives within his income, 
be that what it may, and sufficzency 
a word whose meaning depends on 
the ideas of the being who makes 
use of it. With an affectionate 
busband, health, and what I should 
teri competence, the error must 
rest with yourself, if you are dis- 
contented or unhappy. Never per- 
mit envy to get possession of your 
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breast, nor desire any thing your 
circumstances will not admit of, 
because another has it, and whose 
husbaud’s means, perhaps, entitle 
them to indulge in the luxaries of 
life; it is presumptuous and ridi- 
culous to envy our neighbours? 
situation ; presumptuous as it re- 
lates to our Maker, because in 
enyying the possessions of another, 
we reproach heaven for not placing 
us in a similar situation, and cen- 
sequently must be dissatisfied with 
our condition; ridiculous as relates 
to ourselves, considered as a being 
endowed with reason, perception 
and reflection; for who is certain 
that the situation of the envied is 
preferable to that of the envier? 
If we consider it in a moral sense, 
we may rest assured that if is not; 
the gracious disposer of all things, 
and all events, would have made 
the conditions of all men alike, if 
such a plan could be conducive to 
the happiness of his creatures ; 
whatever we envy or desire, let 
us only reflect, were it possessed, it 
might teud to our misery instead 
of ourhappiness. Whena sensible 
timan enters the matrimonial state, 
he will wish, in his wife, a com- 
panion for himself, as well. as a 
directress for his family, and a pre- 
ceptress for his childrea; during 
these hours of cessation from the 
hurry aud anxiety of business, he 
will find solace in the conversation 
of his wife; it is then her affection 
and amiable disposition will be 
reqeired to cheer him, that in her 
society, the cares of the world may 
lay buried in oblivion; there can 
be no solid and lasting affection, 
where it is not excited by the 
genuine worth of its object ; these 
attachments arising from immoe 
derate admiration of either face or 
form, are not raoted in the heart, 
but are grounded on externals, and 
when the charms of their idol fade, 
affection decays also; but an ale 
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tachment founded upon so solid a 
basis as virtue and real merit, is 
subject to no change or diminution, 
but endures as long as life; the 
charms coherent with worth, in- 
crease, as the object becomes more 
familiar, and is even a source of 
admiration; but beauty, without 
worth and principle, is insipid, and 
when familiarized to the eye, is 
beheld with indifference. I think, 
my dear friend, you possess too 
much good sense, to cherish that 
bane of all happiness in the con- 
jugal state, jealousy ; those polite 
attentions hestowed by your hus- 
band on our sex, must not be con- 
strued into want of fidelity, or a 
preference for their society, more 
than yours; our sex naturally de- 
mand attention and protection from 
the other sex, and he, who is negli- 
gent of the former, or withholds 
the latter, when occasion requires 
it, falls short of the dignity of 
man. Independent of the uneasi- 
ness this absurd failing will occa- 
sion you, it may have avother un- 
happy effect; if a husband finds 
that his conformity with the man- 
ners and customs of the world, is 
attributed by his wife, to motives 
bese and illiberal, and that: his 
intentions always appear doubtful 
to her, it may corrupt his princi- 
ples, aud those evils which were 
merely the chimeras of her own 
brain, her unjust suspicious may 
form into realities ; he may reaso 

thus, ‘if my innocence is a source 
of so much uneasiness, and s!:: is 
resolved in her own mind to con- 
sider me as guilty, I may as well 
realize her suspicions, she cannot 
be more miserable.” ‘This has often 
been the uuhappy result of this 
palpable weakness in both sexes ; 
the best way to insure fidelity, is 
to repose confidence in those we 
love and esteem, and rest assured, 
if either sex has the least sense 
ef honor, they will scorn the abuse 


of it. As you will be in the habit 
of frequenting public places toge- 
ther, I would advise, that when you 
are about to return home, if there 
be any single men of your party, 
you jlace yourself in the way of 
your husband, that if he feels so 
inclined, he may take you under 
his protection to your carriage ; but 
never appear too solicitous of call- 
ing his attention to yourself, par- 
ticularly if you have any unmar- 
ried Jadies under your care ; an 
affectionate husband will feel hurt 
that your impetuosity should con- 
vey to the minds of those present, 
that he has the least idea of offer- 
ing you a slight; if you have 
patience, and lay aside all anxiety, 
his own sense of propriety must 
convince him, that he is the most 
proper person to afford you protec- 
tion, and will consequently have an 
arm always at your service. Rest 
assured, that husbands, whose tem- 
pers can by no means be considered 
of a jealous nature, never feel 
pleased, if their wife prefers every 
man’s arm and attention to theirs ; 
such conduct must ever be con- 
sidered as frivolous, to say no 
worse of it, and may perhaps lead 
to an unpleasant dispute, which a 
little attention to decorum might 
have prevented. To a reflecting 
mind, there can be no occupation or 
situation in life, but brings with it 
its anxieties and cares; were it not 
for solicitude, we should be perfect 
strangers to what is termed peace 
of mind; the latter can only be 
rendered pleasing by the disquie- 
tudes of the former. I am not of 
opinion that happiness is always in 
our own power ; there are very few 
who attain a moderate age, who do 
not encounter the storms of adver- 
sity; ‘@ heart warm with sensibility 
must naturally suffer from those ills 
incident to humanity, such as loss 
of friends or fortune. Some bear 
affliction with greater resignation 
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ahd firmness of mind than others, 
which lessens, in a great measure, 
the acuteness of the evil. It is the 
province of virtue to feel the dis- 
tresses that occur to ourselves and 
our. fellow-creatures, but not to 
yield to immoderate grief, but re- 
solve to bear. 


“ Shall he, whose birth, maturity, and 
age, 

Scarce fill the circle of one summer day ; 

Shall the poor guat with discontent and 
rage 

Exclaim, that ¢ Nature hastens to decay ;’ 

If but a cloud obstruct the solar ray, 

If but a momentary shower descend ? 

Or sliall frail man heaven’s dread decree 
gainsay, 

Which bade the series of events extend 

Wide through unnumber’d worlds, and 
ages without end ?” 


There are few words more fre- 
quently made use of, and the mean- 
ing of which is less clearly and 
rightly understood, than the word 
society. The generality of man- 
kind think there can be no society 
without frequenting public amuse-~ 
ments, or entertaining a crowd of 
persons within their own doors. 
But “ this,” as one of our modern 
poets beautifully expresses it, “ this 
is solitude!’ Where are we to 
look for society if it is not to be 
found in the bosom of our own fa- 
milies? There we are bound by 
the ties of blood and nature under 
one common interest; and if we 
cannot meet with it there, it is 
vain to search for it ‘‘ among the 
haunts of busy man.” The idle 
manner in which many heads of fa- 
milies pass their mornings is a 
waste of time, and too frequently 
aims at the root of their own hap- 
piness ; I now allude to the rage 
some females have for enjoying 
themselves, at the houses of their 
friends, in an endless round of 
gossip, where they learn all the 
chit-chat and affairs of the neigh- 
bourhood, aud become better ac- 
quainted with the business and 
Vol, IiI,~—December 31, 1819. 
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employment done at the houses of 
others, than they perhaps are with 
the concerns which should most in- 
terest themselves, as the members 
of afamily. Let me again caution 
you, my dear Eliza, to beware of 
the artful and trifling of your own 
Sex ; it is these you have to fear; 
and it is these you should always 
avoid being on intimate terms with. 
Perhaps you will deem me iltiberal 
when I assert, that there are no 
part of the female world of whom 
I entertain a more contemptible 
opinion, than those who are ever 
eager to make themselves acquaint- 
ed with the concerns of others. 
test assured such are beneath your 
notice, and unworthy of your so- 
ciety. Want of principle, and a 
radical depravity of heart, are their 
characteristic features ; their chief 
employment being to znvent stories 
to the injury of their neighbours, 
and to place in a ridiculous or base 
point of view persons distinguished 
for their general good conduct.— 
Again I charge you, as you value 
your domestic peace, of such fe- 
males beware, and rest assured, 
“ The man who is inquisitive into 
the secrets of your affairs, with 
which he hath no concern, is an- 
other object of your caution. Men 
no more desire another’s secrets, to 
conceal them, than they would an-~ 
other’s purse, for the pleasure only 
of carrying it.” Never make in- 
quiries after the affairs of your 
neighbours, or busy yourself about 
their concerns, aud it will soon be 
perceived you possess no relish or 
thirst for knowledge of that nature, 
aud your ears will in a short time 
cease to be assailed with a jargon 
of nonsense, which must ever prove 
disagreeable io a female who enjoys 
the blessings of an enlightened 
mind, obtained by the benefits of a 
liberal education. In your inter- 
course with genteel society, politics 
will frequently be. the subject of 
28 
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conversation; whenever they are 
the topic to be discussed, avoid 
passing your opinion, or joining in 
the general remarks. It has ap- 
eared to me asubject by no means 
éalculated to display a female to 
advantaye ; and, from the general 
warmth with which they usually 
enter into the debate, [ am con- 
vinced the eagerness with which 
they command attention, and the 
vindictive expression it too fre- 
quently spreads over the visage, 
induces both listeners and beholders 
to form an opinion by no means fa- 
vorable to her. When your daugh- 
ters attain a proper age, you should 
permit them, in turn, to superin- 
tend the domestic concerns relative 
to your household. By this means, 
they will early be instructed in the 
order necessary to be sustained in 
a- family; and some part of the 
daily care will be taken from your- 
self, by their care and manage- 
ment. Having at length, my dear 
Eliza, laid before you the different 
rules proper for you to adopt in 
your new station, I shall leave 
what remains unnoticed, to your 
own observation and jadgment, en- 
treating that you will ever bear in 
mind, that nothing that can tend 
to increase your hnsband’s affection 
for you, er secure his esteem, 
should be considered too trifling for 
your attention ; to please in trifles, 
is more essential in the marriage 
state, and individuals in general, 
than persons commonly suppose ; 
and the study of your husband’s 
temper and taste should at all times 
occupy your serious consideration, 
May heaven protect you through 
the shades of night, conduct your 
footsteps through the blaze of day, 
and enable you to perform the du- 
ties of your station properly and 
cheerfully. Adieo, my dear girl! 
and when you are a wife, do not 
forget there is another in the world, 
who will as readily share your 


Effusions. 


griefs, and rejoice in your happi- 
ness, as your worthy and affec- 
tionate husband, and who will ever 
subscribe herself. your faithful 


CAMBRIANNA. 


EFFUSIONS; 
IN A SERIES OF LETTERS, 
LETTER XIl.. 
(Concluded from page 259.) 


« Can I forget the fatal hour that gave 
My soul's best part, for ever, to the 
grave >” 


oe 


May 9th, 1819. 

Au, my dear friend, by Babel’s 
streams [ve sat and wept, and 
bathed your letter of condolence 
with my tears! Yes, the grave 
has closed for ever, over her fair 
form, its cold canopy! Oh! how 
I could have wished that you had 
been present to have supported me 
in that most trying hour! {f wish- 
ed to have been chief mourner, but 
was obliged to give way to filial af- 
fection : her spirit still hovers round 
me. “Clarinda,” I have exclaimed 
a thousand times, “ Clarinda, I shall 
soon be with you, when thou and 
I shall part no more.” United in 
heaven, there I shall see thee, face 
to face, smiling in the sunshine of 
thy dear Redeemer’s halo! With 
her, my dear Horatio, the solici- 
tudes of the gay and busy world 
no longer disturbed my mind ; for 
my heart, as Petrarch observes, 
had tenaciously rooted all its fibres 
in that delightful solitude where I 
ranged at large, free and uncon- 
strained, without inquietude or 
care. In summer I used to repose 
upon the verdant turf, beneath the 
shade of some embowering tree, or 
sauntered with Clarinda along the 
enamelled borders of a cool re- 
freshing stream. At the approach 
of autumn I sought the woods, and 
joined the muses’ train ; but I have 
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mow no wish, except, that when 
death relieves me from my pain, I 
may recline my head upon the 
bosom of my friend, whose eyes, 
while he performs the last office of 
closing mine, will drop a deploring 
tear upon my departing spirit, and 
convey my remains with friendly 
care to a decent tomb! Numerous 
young ladies in white, with flowers, 
followed her bier, with 
«* Sweets to the sweet farewell !” 


those who had fondly thought to 
have decked her bridal bed. The 
cold custom was banished, of do- 
mestics following in mourning 
coaches the solemn procession ; for 
sympathy dictated a nobler feeling, 

that of personal attendance ! The 
discourse was heart-rending: the 
text in the evening was from the 
burial service, “ Blessed are the 
dead that die in the Lord!” Par- 
don me, my friend, when [ tell 
you, that when the screaking cords 
had deposited her dear remains to 
the sepulchral vault, unable to con- 
tain myself, in a paroxysm of de- 
spair, | threw myself down, and 
explored its gloomy recess. There 
I shed my burning tears, nor could 
I be induced to leave the scene of 
my woes, until forced away! Ah! 
my friend, alover of my description, 
as Zimmerman has well and ten- 
derly observed, is attached solely 
to the irrecoverable object of his 
increasing sorrows. His distracted 
mind fondly hopes that she may 
still return; he thinks he hears 
her soft enchanting voice in every 
breeze; he sees her lovely form 
approaching, and opens his ex- 
pecting arms to clasp her once 
again to his still throbbing breast. 
But he finds, alas! his hopes are 
vain: the fancy- breathing form 
eludes his grasp, and convinces 
him that the delightful vision was 
only the light ‘and love-formed 
phantom of his sorrow-sickened 
mind. A sad remembrance of her 
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departed spirit is the only comfort 
of his lingering life: he flies to 
the tomb where her mortal remains 
were deposited, plants roses round 
her shrine, waters them with his 
tears, cultivates them with the 
tenderest care, kisses them as em- 
blems of her blushing cheeks, and 
tastes, with sighing transports, 
their balmy fragrance, as the fan- 


cied odours of her ruby lips: 

Ask the faithful youth, 

Why the cold urn of her whom long he 
lov’d, 

So often fills his arms ; so often draws 

His lonely footsteps at the silent hour, 

To pay the mournful tribute of his tears ? 

Ob! he will teil thee, that the wealth of 
worlds 

Should ne’er seduce his bosom to forget 

That sacred hour, when, stealing trom 
the noise 

Of care and envy, sweet remembrance 
soothes 

With virtue’s kindest look his aching 
breast, 

And turns his tears to rapture.” 


Alas! all is now a gloomy and 
a dreary void around me. I see, 
or think I see, for the last time, 
the golden rays of Aurora gilding 
the ridges of the dark clouds: with 
its glorious orb!—The siar, too, 
of evening faintly lingers in the 
west; I raise my eyes to heaven, 
and, with a look of tranquillity, 
rest my hopes on “ another and a 
better world’”’—the former has al- 
ready sunk in the ocean, 








“ Enrob'd in glory where his beams ap- 
eur, 
iesing, th glassy waves with blushing 
deep.”’ 

The star of night is eclipsed 
from my sight! My spirit is bro- 
ken! A melancholy foreboding 
of approaching dissolution awaits 
me !—It seems to say, ‘‘ The time 
of my departure is at hand! Nigh 
is the hurricane that shall scatter 
my leaves! To-morrow the trae 
veller will look round every spot, 
and shall—and shall not find me ‘” 
Farewell. 

H. 
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MATILDA; 
OR, 
THE SOLDIER'S DAUGHTER. 


(Continued from p. 254.) 

MaTipa, after parting with 
Frederick, retired to her chamber. 
The situation which his declara- 
tion placed her in, was peculiarly 
embarrassing—she loved him, but 
she had no expectations. Frede- 
rick’s future prospects might be 
ruined, and she arraigned by the 
world as ungrateful, if their mu- 
tual passion was encouraged. Thus 
did this amiable girl strive to argue 
away a passion which had taken 
such deep root in her soul, that 
philosophy might be heard—yes, 
and heeded, and followed, and, 
though followed, yet condemned, 
When we sacrifice ambition, the 
Just of power, or the over-selfish- 
ness of nature, at the shrine of 
philosophy, we may, we do, ap- 
plaud the act; but, when love is 
sacrificed from prudential motives, 
we turn our head aside, wishing 
that the waters of forgetfulness 
would roll in a rapid torrent o’er 
the mind, and obliterate the re- 
membrance of the deed. Matilda 
next morning entered the break fast- 
ree relying upon philosophy ; 
ut Frederick’s eyes met her’s— 
twas but a glance—yet it was such 
as made love laugh at wisdom— 
*twas nature—’twas nature’s tri- 
umph. ‘The hour arrived for Fre- 
derick’s departure; and, having 
made his brother George the con- 
fidant of his passion, he set off full 
of hopes, anticipating future hap- 
piness, pleasure, and felicity. No 
sooner was Danvers informed of 
the absence of Frederick, whom he 
considered as the principal barrier 
to his designs on Matilda, than he 
began to form a more intimate 
acquaintance with George Stanly ; 
and his visits at the farm-house 


Matilda ; or, the Soldier’s Daughter. 


became more frequent. Matilda 
never perceived him without the 
warning words of Frederick, “ Be- 
ware of Danvers,’”’ recurring to her 
mind. One morning Danvers came 
rather earlier than usual to the 
farm-house ; and, finding Matilda 
alone, declared his passion to her, 
offering to settle a sum upon her, 
which would make her independent 
of the Stanly’s, and give a cer- 
tainty of competence through life, 
which she could not expect whilst 
under their protection. This offer 
was rejected with indignation, and 
she abruptly left the room, bestow- 
ing upon him a look of contempt 
that made his mean soul swell 
with rage, and determine, whatever 
might be the consequence, to effect 
her ruin, There are generally 
found near the rich libertine, those 
who are ever ready to execute their 
vile commands. To persons of this 
description, Danvers entrusted the 
execution of his designs on Ma- 
tilda, He ordered them to lurk 
about Stanly’s farm, and seize the 
unsuspecting girl, whenever an 
opportunity offered. The plan 
was no sooner laid, than put in 
practice, She was seized by those 
ruffians, and hurried into a chaise, 
which proceeded at a furious rate. 
At dinner time, Matilda was miss- 
ed; but, as night came on, the 
fears of the family for her. safety 
became serious. The neighbour- 
hood was searched, and servants 
sent in all directions; but to no 
purpose. The morning arrived, 
yet no intelligence was acquired 
that could lead to a developement 
of her fate. What made the cir- 
cumstance more peculiarly distres- 
sing, was the arrival of the musi- 
cian, who brought her an infant 
to Stanly’s residence ; and, after 
encountering many difficulties ip 
the East and West Indies, had 
obtained his discharge, and his 
first thought on returning to his 
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native country was to seek aftcr 
his protegee, and restore her to 
the embraces of a mother. Fre- 
derick, who had been ordained, 
also returned. His distraction, on 
being informed of the circumstance, 
was great; he flew, accompanied 
by his brother, to Sir James Mel- 
burne’s, and meeting with Danvers, 
charged him with having a know- 
ledge of the circumstance connected 
with Matilda’s disappearance. Dan- 
vers denied the charge, and words 
becoming high, a challenge between 
him and George Stanly was the 
consequence. The brothers re- 
‘turned home, and still no tidings 
of the beloved girl. Frederick de- 
clared, in the presence of his fa- 
mily, how tenderly he loved Ma- 
tilda. His parents approved the 
choice, and felt, on his account, 
more keenly the distress occasioned 
by this occurrence. 

In the evening, as the discharged 
soldier was striving to divert the 
attention of the family from the 
evil which he himself deplored, by 
reciting the principal incidents of 
his life, a carriage was noticed to 
stop at the end of the avenue which 
led to the farm-house, and two la- 
dies and a gentleman were seen 
proceeding towards Stanly’s resi- 
dence. Frederick, whom the cir- 
cumstance drew towards the win- 
dow, exclaimed, “ ’Tis she, ’tis 
my Matilda; and rushing out, 
met his soul’s best portion of earthly 
bliss in the genuine embrace of un- 
alloyed affection. 

The family hastened also to meet 
her. The gentleman and lady both 
appeared to partake of the general 
feeling. To depict the scene which 
followed when they entered the 
house would be more properly the 
province of the pencil than the 
pen. When their passions became 
calm, Matilda related the manner 
of her being seized, and that on 
their journey she learned, from one 
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of the wretches that accompanied 
her, that she was to be left at the 
seat of Danvers, in Lancashire, 
under the care of some confidential 
servants, till the arrival of their 
master. “ This intelligence made 
me determine to embrace the first 
opportunity that offered to effect 
my escape. Just as we entered a 
village our chaise broke down, and 
whilst one of my conductors was 
getting the chaise ready, the other 
proceeded with me to the inn, where 
I obyerved this gentleman and lady 
entering their chaise; I immedi- 
ately formed my resolution, and 
threw myself under their protec- 
tion. They, with a goodness which 
I shall ever recollect with grati- 
tude, not only took me under their 
care, but proceeded with me di- 
rectly home. They have lost a 
daughter’ “ Which I now re- 
store to them,” said the soldier, 
taking Matilda by the hand, “ there, 
Captain Macdonald, there, my lady, 
is the daughter you entrusted to 
my charge.” Matilda rushed into 
the arms of her mother; she em- 
braced her father; then flying to 
Mrs. and Mr. Stanly, embraced 
them, and, overcome by her, feel- 
ings, fainted; but her beauteous 
form was received in the arms of 
Frederick. When she recovered, 
she placed herself between her mo- 
ther and Mrs, Stanly, whilst her 
father and the soldier mutually ex- 
plained. ‘ The monk conveyed 
me,’”’ said Macdonald, “ to his mo- 
nastery, wliere, by the care he be- 
stowed upon me, I soon recovered, 
and quitting the French service, I 
procured, through the interest of 
friends, the removal of the attainder 
which was attached to my name, 
and returned home, I was then 
informed of my daughter’s being en- 
trusted to your care, and have spent 
years in fruitless efforts to gain in- 
formation respecting her.’? Then 
turning towards Mr, and Mrs. Stan- 
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ly, he thanked them for the care 
they took of her education; and 
taking the hand of his daughter, 
said, “ It lies with this young man 
whether you have that title any 
longer ;”’ and then taking the hand 
of Frederick Stanly, joined them 
together. The whole party seemed 
to rejoice at this happy conclusion, 
and in a few weeks the young 
couple were united at the altar. 
Danvers, the unprincipled libertine, 
fled the country, and the challenge 
was no more heard of. Farmer 
Stanly and Macdonald became 
neighbours, and the good-natured 
musician became a welcome guest 
as often as he wished to visit either 
of their dwellings. 


CLL IL 


LETTERS on NORTH WALES. 
BY A PAINTER, 


NO. IV. 
My DEAR Mapam, 

I emerace with pleasure this 
opportunity of writing to you; and 
though this is vot the first letter I 
have written from the land of soli- 
tary grandeur, it is the /ast I shall 
write. Like a ‘bird long absent 
from its peaceful nest, I have turned 
towards home, and shall soon be 
borne more swiftly than of late, 
having for some time past been a 
dweller among the mountains, and 
a lonely wanderer through peacefal 
solitudes, You knew my intention 
of visiting Wales, and therefore 
will not wonder at receiving this 
letter; many, I assure you, I have 
not written: “ from morn to noon, 
from noon to dewy eve,” the hea- 
vens have been the ceiling of my 
study, and the mountains its walls, 
I seemed to have forgotten there 
was such a place as London, or 
such things as critics and deceivers. 
My excuse for not “ beginning at 
the beginning” of my “ travel’s 
history”? must be that, as I am 


not fond of copying my own poetry 
or painting, so I am not fond of 
writing what I have before written, 
So forgive me if I introduce you to 
an old friend with an altered face, 
at Carnarvon, instead of Llangollen. 
When we two meet again we can 
canvass the matter at large. 
Bangor is a considerable place, 
which [left for Carnarvon. For some 
distance ihe mountains were very 
interesting, though not so abrupt 
as some which have attracted my 
notice. On the right of the road 
was the Isle of Anglesea, which 
appeared not so suitable for my 
purpose as the “ cursed Essexian 
plains,’ as Waller calls them; 
Indeed I have been better pleased 
with some views in Essex. Having 
gone several miles, a lovely scene 
presented itself, looking towards 
Carnarvon, of woods and moun- 
tains, behind which the ocean seem- 
ed mingling with the sky. It caused 
me to halt, and rest, and admire, 
and you know one of the conse- 
quences of admiration is imitation. 
On the road I observed some of the 
most luxuriant ash trees I ever 
saw. Had you been sitting be- 
neath them, with little Gertrude by 
your side, my pencil would of ne- 
cessity have been busy; figures 
givea life and spirit to landscapes, 
as well as domestic scenes—you 
understand me; and then to have 
seen a tall and graceful figure 
(which I have in my mind’s eye) 
just at the turn of the road, would 
have completed a picture which I 
can easier imagine than execute. 
On the road, a young man over- 
took me, and we entered into con- 
versation. I have not the charac- 
teristic reserve of my countrymen 
in such situations, so we were com- 
manicative, and he recommended 
me to a comfortable inn. Having 
taken refreshment, I paid my re- 
spects to the castle of Carnarvon 
—the most extensive building, 
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suppose, in Wales. I hegan, of 
course, sketching, and drew till 
dusk. The sun was setting beau- 
tifully behind, which rendered the 
castle very massy and grand, An 
architect, or a “ minutia monger,” 
as Mr. Shee calls the lovers of lit- 
tleness, would admire, and demand 
the detail, but the poet and the 
painter have to do, or should have 
to do, with the sentiment of the 
scene. Carnarvon is, I think, the 
best town I have been in, or rather 
the worst for farnishing subjects 
for the pencil. 

The following day being Sunday, 
or rather, more properly, the Sab- 
bath, or the Lord’s Day, (I suppose 
we are afraid of being called Me- 
thodists, and therefore say as do 
others}, I went to the church, and 
heard beautiful singing, and, as I 
thought, a goed sermon. The 
congregation was very genteel— 
pray don’t think [ went tosee. The 
flashes of lightning were awfully 
splendid during the service. How 
desirable, and how delightful, my 
dear friend, is it, to put our trust in 
Him in whom the fatherless find 
mercy~to believe that all things 
are under the direction of a provi- 
dent and merciful Father. 

{ had taken one of the lowest 
seats in the church, and was ad- 
vanced to a pew, between an Irish- 
man and a gentleman’s servant. 
As is usual, the collection took 
place. A man, witha thing like a 
warming-pan, goes round, and we 
each, I believe, had our offerings 
ready—but we were passed by— 
that our pride felt no pain, I am 
not prepared to say. 

There are some pleasing scenes 
near here, and, having reached 
some elevated ground across the 
river, | was preparing to get over 
a bank, and just as I was going to 
place my hand on it, I observed a 
Snake asleep—it probably was harm- 
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less, but I preferred seeking an- 
other place, from which I secured 
a good view. 

At Carnarvon I met Mr. Robson, 
who politely accompanied me part 
of the way: he was mounted on 
horseback, and the weather being 
hot, I accepted his invitation to 
mount too, A fragment of rock 
made a stepping-stone; so imagine 
me seated, to the great annoyance 
of our nag, he having been used to 
drawing rather than carrying. Our 
appearance was serio-comic, I as- 
sure you, and though few laughed 
at us, we laughed heartily our- 
selves. After afew miles journey, 
and a cup of ale, we parted, with 
mutual good wishes. I soon stop. 
ped to imitate a fine scene of dreary 
solitude. .A mountain, called Meel 
Hebog, was the principal feature ; 
other mountains were fading in the 
distance: below was a lake, on 
whose banks a few cattle were graz- 
ing. ‘Two or three miles brought 
me to Beth-Nielup, a delightfully 
secluded spot, encircled with moon- 
tains. My landlady at the little 
inn, (the first that came), sdon 
drest me some salmon; after which 
I again went to research for sub- 
jects, and drew the bridge, a fa- 
vorite subject with John Varley. 
I cannot pay him a better compli- 
ment than by saying, I have been 
frequently reminded of him while 
in Wales. Here I could amuse 
myself for weeks, and here I had 
a delicious walk by moonlight, not 
soon to be forgotten: the scene 
was rather a subject for feeling than 
description—the moon rose calmly 
over the mountains—no voice was 
heard, save the river undulating 
round masses of rock—the cotta- 
vers were at rest, and a sense of 
tranquillity, deep and indeserib- 
able, was present with me. [ 
know you love poetry, how do you 
like these lines, will they do for me? 
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“‘In some humble cot had kiud provi- 
dence placed me, 
rom noise and ambition reclining 
afar ; 
Then, ne’er from my covert ambition 
had chas’d me, 

To join the wild crowd in its frenzied 

career,” 

The next morning I left; and, 
amid the wildest scene but one 
that I had yet past, I met two or 
three parties. ‘This destroyed the 
sentiment in paft only ; for a lovely 
jady looked very graciously on the 
sketches of your wandering friend. 
I soon reached Port Aberglaslyn, 
When we expect much, we are 
often disappointed ; and this scene 
is not so fine, in my opinion, as 
many painters think: however, I 
made a hasty sketch, and depart- 
ed. At the turnpike was the fol- 
lowing specimen of spelling : “ for 
every score of sheeps, every score 
of lamps, &c. so much, On the 
road 1 met with the wild myrtle, 
and gathered abundance; it was 
almost as acceptable as some tame 
myrtle lately given me, or the 
violets you presented last spring. 

I arrived at Maenturog at eight 
o’clock to dinner, rather tired, and 
ready for that meal; indeed I need- 
ed no camomile tea to quicken my 
appetite, the mouptain air being 
an excellent substitute. I rose 
early, and enjoyed the delicate 
coolness of the morning breeze, 
and the view up the vale of Festi- 
niog, or the place of hastening. 
In the afternoon I purposed going 
to Harlech, ten or twelve miles; 
but the scene was so beautiful I 
could not hasten, but drew till 
dusk, and returned to the inn, 
where I was comfortably accom- 
modated. ‘The next morning [ 
left ; and lost, notwithstanding par- 
ticular directions, my way. I (ol- 
Jowed what seemed a path ; but it 
led only toa brook. I wandered 
to a cottage, but my language was 


strange to its mistress ; as well as 
I could I pronounced Harlech, and 
the kind creature sent her boy to 
put me in the road. Being thirsty, 
I asked at a cottage for some milk, 
and had a bow! of excellent butter- 
milk brought me, for which some 
half-pence seemed to reward the 
giveramply. J soon saw Harlech 
castle towering on the rock, and 
drew it at two or three miles dis- 
tance. I might have gone over 
the sands, but did not; and left the 
road for a rugged bye-path encom- 
passed with brambles, large stones, 
and springs. It led me right, as 
I guessed by its direction it would. 
It .was between twelve and one 
when I ordered breakfast; with 
some hesitation, the landlord took 
off the saucepan for dinner to pre- 
pare forme. At Harlech the pain- 
ter may find much to exercise his 
pencil, 1 regret the short time I 
could stay. Its castle is very in- 
teresting, and the view of the 
mountais grand. My next place 
was Barmouth; the day was hot 
and cloudy, and the thunder fre- 
quent. ‘The houses here have a 
singular appearance, rising one 
above another, and built in the 
rocks. If ever you visit this place, 
pray put on boots, as the sands are 
very deep. From hence is a de- 
lightful walk to Belgelly. Here 
I saw Cader Idris, a lofty moun- 
tain, and drew the bridge. 

You, and one or two more of my 
fair friends, will, I dare say, ima- 
gine I have written a great deal ; 
and, for once, be mistaken. I have 
to be sure written one or two son- 
nets ; one, on the back of my map, 
after a wet day, 1 enclose, as I 
know you “ love the music of the 
poet’s lyre.” 

Dark heavy clouds are ling’ring o’er my 
way, 


Which lies beside the ancient mountain's 
base ; 





























Here will 1 pause some moments while 


I trace 

Forms which endure for ages, awful, 
gray. 

Short shall my pause be, lest I after 
stray, 


Or fall into some tangled rocky place, 

Perchance where serpents coi! with hi- 
deous grace, 

Or foxes in their chosen ambush lay. 

Now that the rain has ceased, the bluish 
sky 

Is seen in the high ehambers of the west. 

Joy fills my soul, and sparkles in my 
eye ; 

The sun Jights up his curtains ere lie rest. 

Oh, may the morn be fine! I fondly 
sigh, 

Yet feel, and know that fine or foul is 
best. 

Llanrwst, July 1819. 

My next stage was to Mallwyd. 
The country is less bold here; 
therefore am I more willing to re- 
turn home. The bridge is very 
romantic, which I have drawn care- 
fully. How much, when we meet, 
shall I have to tell you ?—to shew 
you near 150 sketches, some very 
slight of course. Well, I’m satis- 
fied; and, when you visit North 
Wales, I think you’ll say, with 
me, that you have an additional 
reason to thank God. 


Adieu, my dear Madam, 
And believe me to remain, 
With respect and gratitude, 
Sincerely your’s, 
W. L. 


THE 
MAGIC LAN THORN or PLEA- 


SURE DISSECTED. 
BY AN ADEPT. 


To the Editor of the New British Lady’s Magazine. 


Continuation of Amelia’s story. 


She saw the gulph of more profound 
infamy yawning to receive her, yet 
could now make but feeble efforts 
for escape. Had she persisted in 
her first resolve to admit no visits 
fromSir Jasper Melrose, how much 


Vol. III,-~December 31, 1819. 
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sorrow should she have spared to 
herself; and, to him, how vast the 
amount of crime and distress !— 
His impatience became almost in- 
supportable, and he had recourse 


to an expedient for stimulating. 


Amelia’s tenderness. Julia per- 
suaded her she was not sufficiently 
recovered to go beyond her own 
apartment, or the saloon, which 
completed the range of one story 
in the house; and thus she had not 
discovered Sir Jasper Melrose was 
an inmate, not only by day, but 
by night. He feigned to take 
leave of her for weeks, probably 
for months, and the aching void 
his absence left in her heart ope- 
rated more irresistibly, because less 
suspected, than Julia’s endeavours 
to subvert her understanding, and 
to vitiate her notions of happiness, 
Julia often read to her sister let- 
ters from the baronet, enquiring 
for her health, and comylaining, 
that though her excessive frigidity 
had wounded him while with her, 
the distance between them ren- 
dered him more unhappy. Julia 
declared she was of opinion he 
would not again descend to undergo 
those mortifications , and, in short, 
she so balanced uncertainty and 
hope, tiat Amelia one evening 
confessed anxiety to atone for her 
unkind reserve, which should in- 
deed have had some abatement, if 
she was not very ungrateful to the 
bountiful provider of her nominal 
household. Yet she was more 
grateful than she had appeared. 
Julia said, if duly grateful, she 
could not be so averse to accept 
the obligation. Julia had strongly 
opposed the system of economy 
Amelia enjoined to all her domes- 
tics, since she was informed Sir 
Jasper Melrose furnished the ex- 
pences of herestablishment. Julia 
was violently indignant at what 
she deemed low parsimony; but 
Amelia maintained her ground, 
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aveffifig, that, far fromi lessening 
her dignity by retrenchment, she 
would feel herself debased by os- 
tentation incompatible with honesty 
atid iidependence. Sir Jasper was 
thé enraptured auditor of these up- 
right sentiments, and congratulated 
himself on all he had dove to gain 
the high-souled excellent creature, 
whose assistauce must soon pro- 
mote all his efforts for public uti- 
lity, of individual fame, and com- 
pensate richly the time he had 
devoted to tne romance of love. 
Yet was it consistent with his as- 
piring chatacter to waste day after 
day in dragging a chain that seem- 
ed unending? To this query, Sir 
Jasper could find no answer that 
did not exasperate his dissatisfac- 
tion with himself. Both he and 
Amelia were more unhappy, even 
while the “ deep charm” magnified 
each enticement of the senses, than 
they should have been, by tearing 
themselves asunder, and submit- 
ting to the precepts of honour and 
rectitude. This portion of Ame- 
lia’s memoirs may offer salutary 
reflections to such as govern their 
ideas of right and wrong by mo- 
tives of mere expedience, and 
worldly wisdom. Amelia was a 
stranger to religion, and Sir Jas- 
per had stifled the principles of 
piety instilled by his Genevese in- 
structor. If crime could confer 
beatitude, they might be intermin- 
ably blest. No fanatical disquiets 
intruded upon the boundless en- 
joyments of youth, fortune, ana 
love. if tbese prove incompetent 
for perfect and durable happiness, 
we may fairly infer, that the in- 
trinsic Constitution of human na- 
ture denies to the Jibertine the 
heartfelt and perennial satisfactions, 
which, in all ranks, many virtuous 
pairs obtain in lawful wedlock, 
throughoat every stage of their 
union. Our advance in a few more 
pages of this story will shew, that 





the passion which, in all its pro- 
gress, created to Sir Jasper Mel- 
rose and Amelia much anxiety and 
pain, might have been subdued by 
timely resistance, with far less 
suffering than was produced by the 
consequences of its indulgence. 
Julia shewed her sister a letter 
from Count Balderswitz, requiring 
her attendance; and, as Amelia 
sat alone in the saloon, cheating 
the heavy hours with her harp, Sir 
Jasper entered, apparently just 
arrived from Leghorn. Embolden- 
ed by the joyful reception Amelia 
could notrepress, though she strain- 
ed her self- command to evince 
composure, Sir Jasper, with stu- 
died delicacy, but dangerous al- 
lurement, offered her the disposal 
of his life, and of all that could 
form his happiness, exerting the 
enchanting persuasion of flowing 
eloquence to convince her, that 
the censure of ugliness—the dull 
malignancy of common minds—or 
of women never formed to inspire 
admiration, was undeserving of no- 
tice from superior loveliness, ex- 
pansive intellect, and enlightened 
liberality. Amelia, drowned in 
tears, replied, scarce audibly, that 
obloquy and exclusion from society 
were evils no sophistry could 
deck in gay or pleasing disguises ; 
and, if Sir Jasper would not banish 
her for ever from his sight, he 
shonld no more repeat a proposal, 
the bare intimation of which made 
her hateful to herself. Sir Jasper 
saw he had been too precipitate, 
and implored for pardon. He must 
next day undertakea very long jour- 
ney ; the time of hiis return was un- 
certain, and he intreated they might 
part in amity, Amelia mournfully 
replied, that a creature, so much 
her own enemy, had small right to 
resent insult or injury from others. 
She forgave Sir Jasper, on condi- 
tion of sparing her mortified spirit 
for the future; but, unless her 
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heart and understanding were bloat- 
ed by degradation, no wowan who, 
departing from her sex’s honour, 
had asked herself what she dared 
to do, and, like the wretched Ame- 
lia, had dared to go on, without a 
pause of enquiry, could ever deli- 
berately forgive herself. Sir ~_ 
per, affecting a gay tone, said, 
would be easy to outblaze the som- 
bre tints of melancholy with which 
delicate health was darkening the 
ideas of a mind, that must soon 
regain its illumined altitude, and 
rise superior to the narrow preju- 
dices hanging upon freeborn capa- 
cious enerxies, formed to bless and 
be blest. Sir Jasper could ill con- 
ceal being disconcerted by Amelia’s 
bitter smile. This involuntary 
movement of her lips seemed to 
say, that, with the barb of severe 
experience festering at her heart, 
the delicious bewilderment of fancy 
could not be infused by ambiguous 
declamation, which credulity alone 
could translate into symptoms of ge- 
nuine, resuseitated tenderness. She 
had hitherto avoided allusions to 
Sir Jasper’s early attachment—re- 
collections, which no lapse of time 
could melt into the mass of com- 
mon events—and which his pre- 
sent freedom of manner, bis insi- 
dious vindication of unshackled, 
but degrading love, recalled to her 
thoughts with a mortifying paral- 
lel. She feared to betray how 
feebly her inclinations seconded 
the mandates of prudence ; but the 
triumphant intensity of hope, the 
vigour of language, the confident 
perseverance her beguiler employ- 
ed for exonerating his dark designs, 
while he appeared merely to advo- 
eate in her own behalf, apprized 
her she must either tacitly admit 
his conclusions, or endure the pain 
and risk of debating them. To speak 
explicitly, would be neither deco- 
rous nor safe ; and adepting his own 
figurative style might allow her 
greater latitude in discussing deli- 
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cate points, and reproving Sir 
Jasper’s seductive wiles. She 
therefore maintained, that no illu. 
sion produced by yivid sensation, 
nor by the glare of magnificence—- 
no mantle of gran deur, however 
splendidly intricate and ‘ample the 
folds, cau hide from a captive, 
caught in delusion, and hastenin 

to despair, how en of all that 
is valuable and felicitous she re- 
nounced, in descending from the 
grade of unblemishéd reputation, 
to progressive diminution of whats 
ever gives lustre to a conspicuoug 
sphere of action, or contentment 
in obscurity. With her lips all 
pulse, Amelia pronounced the last 
sentence. Sir Jasper beseeched 
her to pardon the encroachinent on 
her condescension, that introduced 
a topic her nerves could not bear. 
The heart insensible to her emo- 
tion must be stoical, even to apa- 
thy ; yet if, in their long separa- 
tion, she honeared him with a 
thought, he begged her to keep in 
mind, he was aflected by her tears, 
not by the arguments that stood 
between him and happiness, doom- 
ing him to exile. 

“T shall, indeed, think on the 
alternative you have given me, 
Sir Jasper, but reflection will only 
serve to confirm my former deci- 
sion.”? 

Sir Jasper knew that though dig 
cussion does not give birth to sen- 
timents, it excites their dormant 
energies ; and, rising, said, he 
must summon fortitude for a soul- 
rending adieu to the lovely anta- 
gonist, whose eloquence made the 
“‘ worse appear the better reason,”’ 
He would travel two stages that 
afternoon, and bad, besides, much 
business to adjugt before he left 
Sienna. The flush of colloquial 
animation disappeared from the 
cheeks of Amelia; tears moistened 
her eye-lashes ; she would not trugt 
herself to speak. Sir Jasper re- 


peatedly kissed ber trembling hand 
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—made several steps to the door— 
and, turning suddenly round, was 
again beside her, with a look of 
melting supplication, seeming to 
plead, that a disseverment of many 
months warranted a kinder adieu. 
In the recent debate, Amelia had 
received a powerful impression, 
that the unrelaxing assiduities, the 
alluring adulation of a seducer, 
evince only a selfish constancy in 
pursuing individual gratification ; 
and, justly fearing Sir Jasper ex- 
pected to surprize her into conces- 
sions she might in vain wish to 
retract, she reminded him with 
gentle, yet firm serenity of man- 
ner, that his time was circum- 
scribed. Half offended by her 
self-command, he left the room. 
In case he should come back, she 
suppressed the anguish that la- 
boured in her breast, until, through 
the window blinds, she saw him 
drive off. His equipage being quite 
out of view, she seated herself op- 
posite to a fall length portrait of 
the beloved object, in an agony of 
passion, lamenting he was gone 
unaccompanied by a being entirely 
devoted to him, and who felt, that 
he alone, of all the world, took any 
real concern in the lost Amelia. 
This transport of grief having a 
little subsided, she could faintly 
congratulate herself upon still re- 
taining some right to his esteem ; 
and she resolved, if ever they again 
met, to persist in proving the pu- 
rity of lier attachmeni, and that, 
though undone, houseless, forlorn, 
and without a friend in emergency, 
she had never deviated from the 
elevation of feeling his love inspir- 
ed. But could she hope a renewal 
of attentions from a man of the first 
reference in society ? and did he 
not trifle with tremendous hazard, 
in exposing herself to the fascina- 
tions of personal attraction beyond 
compare, adorned by all the accom- 
plishments of a gentleman ; the ac- 
quisitions of a scholar ; the dignity 
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of a soldier; and the insinuating 
refinements of a betrayer—must, 
alas! be included in the attributes 
of his character. Terrified by this 
manifest adjunctive, she mstantly 
wrote to Julia, hegging the help 
of her experience and acuteness in 
disposing of her wardrobe and trin- 
kets. She would seek a location 
in some remote part of her native 
country, where the most homely 
garments, and unremitting indus- 
try, should conceal and preserve 
her from the snares she could by 
no other means avoid ; and Adol- 
phus, ignorant of his birth, could 
never be discontented in humilia- 
tion. The evening approached to 
night, before Julia’s reply arrived. 
She coincided in Amelia’s purposes, 
and would come to her whenever 
she could leave the Count. Ame- 
lia’s judgment told her she ought 
no more to see Sir Jasper Melrose ; 
but her passion craved the indul- 
gence of another interview. After 
many struggles she fixed upon im- 
mediate secession ; and, to soothe 
her excruciated mind, resolved to 
take a half-length miniature from 
the portrait, large as life, which 
Julia, during her convalescence, 
had moved from Sir Jasper’s lodg- 
ing, to shew her sister the exqui- 
site likeness. She disposed her 
drawing materials in the saloon, 
and enjoined the damozella to call 
her up very early next morning, 
unsuspicious that this attendant 
was punctually conveying to Julia 
the minutest circumstances. She 
had been for some time weaning 
herself from luxurious gratifica- 
tions, and laudanum, which, as a 
cordial and anodyne, was growing 
into a habit, she resolutely forbore, 
since she knew Lord Kingsley’s 
fortune to be encumbered. Anx- 
iety hovered around her pillow in 
the form of Sir Jasper Melrose. 
Love, exacerbated to misery, ba- 
nished sleep; but reason could nof 
be discarded from an intellegt pow- 
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erful as luminous. She retraced 
the course of her passion, and the 
soundness of her understanding 
shewed her, that had he made her 
his blameless spouse, he could 
never raise her to complete equa- 
lity with ladies high-born and libe- 
rally educated; and, such as she 
now was, disinterested affection 
forbade her to harbour a wish to 
debase him by alliance with infamy. 
Clouds of sorrow lowered over her 
in every direction; and, contrasted 
with her peaceful, though laborious 
days and nights as apprentice to 
Mrs. Blondley, she feit, even to 
agony,-the dire reverse. Happy, 
happy are girls too much occupied 
with self-improvement, or honest 
industry, to experience that va- 
cuity of heart, which leaves room 
for the substitution of imprudent 
attachments! Amelia remembered 
these words of her cousin, Marma- 
duke Brown ; and all the delicate 
admonitions his wife gave to Julia 
returned, as beams of reflected light, 
to aid her mental vision. The 
laudable conduct of Mrs. Alston, 
related by Mrs. Brown, made her 
shrink from a comparison with her 
own misdemeanours. Mrs. Al- 
ston’s mother, a favourite domestic 
of Lady W. was made a widow be- 
fore her first-born saw the light, 
and expired a few hours after the 
birth of her child, whose father 
died in saving the Earl from being 
trodden down by the enemy, at the 
battle of Hokerken. His lordship’s 
days were abbreviated by a malady, 
originating in the wounds he re- 
ceived in that engagement, and he 
bequeathed a few hundred pounds 
to the child of that humble compa- 
nion in arms, whose fidelity as a 
servant had bereft her of paternal 
protection. The dowager reared 
this little girl in her own family. 
The young Earl amused himself 
with her artless vivacity, when a 
boy, and as he grew up, her beauty 
created a deeper interest; but, 
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whenever he dropped a hint of his 
views, Mary Dunn begged the 
Countess would allow her to learn 
business at London. 

“ Why not at Edinborgh ?” said 
her ladyship. 

Mary’s ingenuous blush intimat- 
ed a motive which expedited her 
departure. Earl W. spent some 
time in search of her, before the 
carelessness of his mother, in leav- 
ing a letter upon -the breakfast- 
table, afforded him information. 
Many stratagems were practised 
to draw Mary to the streets at for- 
hidden hours, or to entrap her when 
she must go out. Her modesty 
and circumspection shunned all the 
improprieties that end in shame. 
She married an undeserving, though 
sober, and very handsome young 
man, recommended to her by a 
lady, under whose guardianshi 
Lady W. placed her while in Lon- 
don. Mary, suspecting her repug- 
nance to Alston, proceeded from 
too fervid recollections of the youn 
Earl, supposed it incumbent, for 
ever to crush the dangerous incli- 
nation, by giving her vows to an- 
other. Alston’s business, as a 
haberdasher, suited her’s as a mil- 
liner ; her unassuming politeness, 
aud punctual attention, drew and 
retained many customers to the 
shop; but this prosperity had a 
cruel alloy. Alston was-not only 
careful, but mercenary. His wife 
soon perceived his connivance in a 
renewal of Earl W’s importunities ; 
and her firm rejection brought 
harsh treatment from the legal pro- 
tector of her virtue. During four 
years that the Karl’s regiment. re- 
mained in Britain or Ireland, he 
often came to London, and Mrs. 
Alston had much to endure; but 
the spirit exalted and fortified by 
piety will dilate beyond its man- 
sion, and find consolation, anti. 
cipating the recompense of evils 
inflicted for adherence to duty, 
Lord W, had an enlightened and 
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generous mind ; and, accidentally 
discovering how much the amiable 
Mary suffered on his account, he 
sent for Alston, and told him, a 
person that lived some tine as a 
odger in his house, observed how 
Hi ke behaved to his wife, who was 
jndeed much too good for him. His 
fordship was leaving Europe, but 
he had more than one confidential 
friend engaged to watch over his 
eonduct as a husband. If it did 
not greatly amend, all the favour 
that had raised him to conse- 
quence would be withdrawn, Lord 
W. was then entangled by aa insi- 
guating, crafty woman, much older 
than himself, who, for more than 
twenty years, avenged upon him 
all the annoyance he formerly 
eceasioned to Mrs. Alston, When 
mtexicated, he had given this 
chere-amie some acknowlecgment 
ef a marriage which never, indeed, 
took place; yet, by the law of 
Scotland, those documents were 
binding. She died six months 
previous to the Earl’s marriage 
with Medora, who was ignorant of 
these circumstances when her own 
pnfilial temerity made her Earl 
W’s prey. These indexes of Mrs, 
Alston’s situation cannot be en- 
larged upon in our abridged narra- 
tive. We must, however, subjoin 
such as to Amelia furnished self- 
xeproach. After many years spent 
en service abroad, Karl W. return- 
ing to London, did not forget to 
enquire for Mrs. Alston. He was 
paformed, that, in teo great haste 
te beceme rich, her husband was 
reduced to poverty.* Dounet, who 
deceived all that trusted him, en- 
gaged Alston in bis smuggling 
partuership, and sceured himself 
from less, by a wansfer of this 
totiering concern. Lord W. was 
eonvinced Mes. Alston would from 
Lim accept ne pecumiary ebliga- 


* See third part of the Popular Mo- 
dels, chap. 30, 


tion ; but he revealed to his mother 
ihe extent of her merit, and his 
own fault, requesting her ladyship 
to transmit, as her own gift, an 
annuity, as some atonement for the 
distress his persecution created to 
this exemplary matron. Lady 
W, most willingly undertook to 
to convey her son’s benefaction to 
Mrs. Alsion, and joined his lord- 
ship in every exertion of influence 
to provide respectably for her sons. 
Amelia made a mortifying parallel 
of Mrs. Alston’s wise and estima- 
ble character, with her own frailty 
and disgraceful folly. Of sin she 
had hardly any conception, but as 
a phrase of sullen fanaticism, 

Ah,’ said she, with bitter 
tears, “ had Mrs. Alston been se 
weak as Mrs. Elliot or Awelia, 
like them she soon should have 
been a despised and self-despising 
outcast: but, in youth and in old 
age, her unblemished reputation 
secured reverence from Earl W. 
and exempted her from calamities 
of which a virtuous female can 
form but vague ideas. No grati- 
fication procured by the indulgence 
of her passion, could indemnify 
her for the least evil that must 
ensue; and no unkindness of ber 
husband, no struggle with incli- 
nation, no inconvenience arising 
from their eneumbered affairs, could 
excruciate her feelings so dread- 
fully, so hopelessly, as the deser- 
tion or neglect of an undoer, and 
the forfeiture of every comfort de- 
rivable from society. Aud shall 
I, with these convictions, remain 
where Sir Jasper Melrose’s infatu- 
ation may reach aud overpower me? 
I will escape while her absence 
leaves resolution to tear myself 
away.” 

Wearied with tossing on a rest- 
less couch, Amelia rose in a state 
of almost febrile disorder, Her 
night4amp kindled the wax-light 
in the saloon, and she had com- 


pleted an outline of Sir Jasper’s 
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mifiiataré, before the orient sun 
sent crimson rays through the win- 
dow-ctrtains, She drew them 
aside, extinguished the candles, 
and stood before the portrait, com- 
parmg her sketch. One moment, 
forgetting she had left the door 
open, a hurried respiration near 
awakened some thoughis of super- 
natural agency. Soon recovering 
from puerile alarm, she looked on 
that side to ascertain the cause ; 
Sir Jasper Melrose attempted to 
clasp her, but she cluded his em- 
brace. To behold him, whom she 
fedred never more would bless her 
sight !—to hear the most vele- 
ment, the most melting protesta- 
tions thal she was dearer to his 
soul than she could be to herself, 
was extacy! His voice alone, if 
he addressed her von a common 
topic, had long permeated her feel- 
ings with all the delight of which 
they were now susceptible; yet, 
even at this trying crisis, abhor- 
rence of the design laid open in 
his recent and immediate words 
and manner—distrust of herself— 
aid earnest solicitude to conserve 
the attenuated, the only hold upon 
his true regard and her own peace, 
had been strengthened by the sub- 
ject of her meditations while em- 
ploying her peneil. She had ask- 
ed herself, could she be reconciled 
to give up her last stake upon 


earth, some claim upon the good 


opinion of Sir Jasper Melrose, if 


the renunciation would benefit 
Adolphus ? A decided negative was 
returned with unhesitating promp- 
litude, confirmed by further con- 
sideration; and she proceeded to 
demand, why had Lord Kingsley 
debased his high rank to the com- 
mission of a bratal outrage for the 
tuin of a hapless girl? and why 
had he so soon cast her off, bur- 
dened by an infant? above all, 
why had she submitted to slavery, 
i0 procure bread for the little ine 
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nocent, and in vain? why was this 
sacrifice so ill requited? The re 
sponse made by common sense 
counteracted the dangerous reviv- 
ing spirit of gladness on Sir Jas« 
per’s sudden reappearance. The 
pertinacious assiduities of a rake 
are but a specious disguise for eb- 
stinate, selfish, ravening appe- 
tency. 

“And is Sir Jasper Melrose’s 
love of this horrifying description ? 
He must know the frightful risk [ 
shall incur by a further advance- 
ment in shameless self-indulgence ; 
and could he, to gratify a transient 
fancy, expose me to a probable end 
I promiscuous pollution?’ The 
deepest principles of worldly pru- 
dence were thus operating on 
Amelia’s understanding, when the 
panting impatience of Sir Jasper’s 
approach awakened her attention. 
She endeavoured to controul the 
rapturous surprise that communi- 
cated a tremor to her voice, as she 
asked, how he came to postpone 
his journey? In accents of re- 
proachful tenderness he answered 
her query by another—Could his 
unexpected apparition be offensive ? 
If so, he would remove the intru« 
der, whose heart chained him to 
Sienna, while a shade of displea- 
sure clouded the fond reluctance 
to separation. The eye-beam that 
flashed involuntarily on his as he 
spoke—the smile of love ineffable— 
the full glowing tints, faded by 
sickness, sorrow, and a sleepless 
night, now rushing through exqzt- 
site sensation over her face, ex« 
pressed a welcome more emphatic 
than language could utter. Sir 
Jasper was prepared to take every 
advantage of the hour and circum: 
stances. Reminding Amelia his 
time was circumscribed, heal once 
upbraided her for hastening his 
departure the former day, and 
framed a pretext for unrestrained 
flow of feeling during half au hour 
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of mourfiful communion ere they 
separated, perhaps for manymonths, 
or for ever. ‘This was a probabili- 
ty, which, but to think of, must pro- 
duce woful, fond, soul-dissolving 
despondency : yet, setting out of the 
question the religious and moral 
principles, of which the poor Amelia 
was unhappily ignorant—a mind, 
scourged like her’s, by lashes of its 
own entwining, would extract from 
a rational dread of greater evils, 
many potent antidotes to the sim- 
plicity that had proved her bane, 
and seldom fails to destroy every 
female who allows credulity to 
draw near the verge of guilt. She 
stedfastly baffled every art Sir 
Jasper employed to dismiss her 
guarded, apprehensive reserve; and 
as a dernier refuge, he expressed 
astonishment, ‘‘ that a charmer, 
who, in favour of Lord Kingsley, 
had evinced liberal-minded supe- 
riority to harridan or prudish cen- 
sure, should terture the truest 
of lovers by fastidious deference 
to a world, that, for many weeks, 
had, in fact, assigned to him all 
the blissful glories of privileged 
assion, as the hourly inmate of 
Amelia’s abode. In the exercise 
of a judgment correct as clear, can 
she mistake timidity for wisdom ? 
and, to the once not anacceptable 
Melrose, will she refuse a home of 
the heart, a retreat of domestic 
peace, which she alone could warm 
with the pulses of vivid joy ?” 
“Sir Jasper, [ can no more 
mistake deformity, debasement, 
and wretchedness for bliss,’’ said. 
Amelia, regaining composure with 
every truthful sentence she spoke ; 
“You well know how far remote 
from favour, for Lord Kingsley, 
were the motives that involved 
me; and, if the world imputes a 
darker shade of obloquy, its opi- 
nion, alas! is no longer of impor- 
tance to me. It is the effect of 
callous shame upon my own mind, 






such as I have seen in Mrs. El- 
liot.”? 

“« Heaven and earth? do I hear 
the guileless fascinations of my 
idolized enchantress, compared with 
the designing coquetry, the unprin- 
cipled subservience of Lascelles’ 
Maria? She had many advantages 
of face; figure, and shewy attain- 
ments, decorated by the light graces 
of high fashion; but she never 
could boast the undecaying attrac- 
tions, the elegance of mind, the 
sterling goodness, whose luminous 
surface leaves the fiery impress of 
enamoured admiration in the heart’s 
core. Oh, Amelia! that height of 
manner, essentially distinct from, 
and more over-awing than, pride, 
is yet so blended with sensibility 
and sweetness, that I cannot de- 
spair.” Sir Jasper endeavoured 
to persuade Amelia to remove her 
arm from the pillar where she lean- 
ed after evading his embrace, but 
she repulsed him with energy of 
countenance and attitude, that, ou 
the stage, would have electrified 
an audience ; and, after some con- 
vulsive struggles to calm her agi- 
tation, she solemnly articulated: — 

“ The dreaded crisis has arriv- 
ed, when I must reveal, and hence- 
forth overcome, the turbulence of 
every secret emotion. I once fond- 
ly hoped a lawful union with super- 
lative merit should have illumined 
my bumble origin; but that pas- 
sion, which, in the days of inno- 
cence, exalted my being, would 
now only consume the remnant of 
self-respect necessary lo make life 
tolerable.” 

Sir Jasper could make no direct 
reply that would not militate 
against his own designs ; but he 
implored Amelia candidly to con- 
sider how much time he had already 
dragged miserably, in deference 
to her procrastinating, groundless 
fears, Her fastidious delays had 
tortured him to desperation ; and, 
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though he never would fail in re- 
verence to her captivating softness, 
he must pine and languish in her 
presence until pity conquered her 
disdain, 

Amelia looked at her beguiler 
with fixed, incurable woe in every 
feature, saying, 

“Sir Jasper, you never have 
known, you never will know me as 
now I am, elevated even above my 
disastrous fate, by affection pure as 
ardent. Oh! if the utter desola- 
tion of a most unhappy girl, blend- 
ed with, and changed to, infamy 
and wretchedness in character and 
condition, though still undepraved 
in her propensities; if her more 
hopeless degradation could brighten 
your pleasures, even through the 
fleeting years of youth, earth could 
afford to Amelia no dearer enjoy- 
ment than to walch your aspect, 
and anticipate your wishes. Suffer 
me to proceed without interruption ; 
let me disburthen the thoughts that 
are wearing out my life ; be patient 
afew moments, if my reason, my 
life, are of any account with you, 
Sir Jasper. You must be aware, 
and bitter experience has taught 
me, that the most violent passion 
can survive but a short time the 
innocence it seeks to vilify. As 
the lord of my frail acquiescence, 
all my power to charm would pass 
from your heart like expiring 
vapour; your generosity would 
upbraid those altered feelings; you 
would strain a noble politeness to 
conceal them from the creature at 
once commiserated and condemned ; 
you would redeem the venial neg- 
lects I must undergo in your gayer 
hours, by trying to exaggerate, in 
wholesale, the kindnesses singly 
granted as a boon to the hapless 
pauper of fervours, reduced to dust 
and ashes; and you would wreak 
upon yourself every pang my coun- 
tenance betrayed, and my voice 
Lever should disclose.”’ 
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Sir Jasper was touched by the 
varying expression of high enthu- 
siasm, and overwhelming anguish, 
in Amelia’s face. Big tears rolled 
over his cheeks, as he bent to press 
with his lips the slender fingers 
that held fast the pillar. Amelia 
shifted her hand from him. Re- 
covering himself, he said, in a tone 
half indignant, 

‘‘ When we wish to make dith- 
culties, they are readily presented 
to a fine imagination ; but, surely, 
we are both more excruciated by a 
perpetual conflict with scorching 
emanations of tenderness, than if 
the flame should abate to the soft 
glow of mutual confidence. My 
angel, you are incapable of affec- 
tation, but you may be, youare ina 
great error, tormenting two faithful 
hearts with unfounded scruples.’” 

Sir Jasper had never appreciated 
the profound depth and disinterest- 
edness of Amelia’s love. He inter 
preted her expostulation as an indi- 
rect surrender, and this opinion was 
unaltered, though Amelia replied, 

“ Sir Jasper, would you persuade 
me it is an error to fly from entice- 
ments te worse than suicide? Let 
me pine, die, and expire under any’ 
sorrow ; and, while I am not loath- 
some to Sir Jasper Melrose—while 
I can in sincerity say to myself 
each self-denial merits his esteem, 
I shall beresigned to my fate: but, 
to see in his studied, constrained 
attentions, the contempt I deserved, 
would be distraction. Sir Jasper, 
you once magnanimously intended 
to act as my deliverer, be still ho- 
nourable, and let us part without 
further attempting to render me 
more unworthy of friendly remem- 
brance.”’, 

Sir Jasper perceived, that un- 
less the agony of another farewell 
subdued Amelia, she was gaining 
firmer resolution to oppose every 
artifice or argument, Taking out 
his watch, he said, 
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“ By heaven, it is an hoar later 
than [ supposed. Time flies when 
I am blest with Amelia’s presence. 
I must be gone, my fellow-travellers 
will soon be in quest of me. Dearer 
than any offspring of my parents, 
one embrace such as an affectionate 
brother may crave, and a confiding 
sister accord, in a long long fare- 
well. Grief is the source of gloomy 
forebodings, and, lest my fears of 
protracted absence are just, pro- 
mise me endless fidelity of heart, 
to sustain mine. Unconscious of 
locomotion, Amelia had moved to 
a window facing the street. Spasms 
ofthe keenest mental anguish shook 
her frame, as she received the first 
salute ever granted to Sir Jasper 
Melrose. Absorbed by grief, she 
did not advert to his encroaching 
blandishments, until an uproar at 
a short distance recalled her to 
self-possession. She burst from 
Sir Jasper’s hold, repelling every 
attempt to replace her in his arms, 
The tumult of vociferation, mixed 
with female screams, drew nearer. 
Amelia saw Mrs, Elliot rescued 
from the print-seller, by a man 
whose fierce countenance, and al- 
most gigantic figure, made her 
shudder, as she exclaimed, 

“See! see, Sir Jasper, the 
adored Maria of Colonel Lascelles, 
has been, and will continue, the 
victim of his inconstancy. Behold 
the state to which the fondest lover 
reduces credulous woman. Who 
could love with more vehemence, 
more perseverance than Lascelies, 
until Maria lost his esteem by 
yielding to his seductions? He 
even volunteered to the seat of war, 
asa last resource, for extinguishing 
the passion, which in less than two 
years was quite exhausted by her 
compliance. Lascelles is allowed 
to be not inferior to the most highly 
gifted of men. The most duteous 
son, the kindest brother, the most 
steady liberal friend—the mirror ot 
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him who tries to allure Amelia to 
more vile dereliction of all she owes 
herself—of all that can save her 
from being odious to Sir Jasper 
Melrose.”’ 

Stunned by a sight that power- 
fully reproved his wiles, Sir Jasper 
retreated a few steps, when Amelia 
sought liberation; and he flattered 
himself, that by letting her vent 
the impression of that shocking 
scene, she would sooner forget it. 
He had been often affected on see- 
ing in the window of a small lodg- 
ing, the nobly-born, accomplished, 
elegantly bred Maria, the daughter 
of an English Baron, the wife of a 
gentleman allied to the first families 
in his country, labouring with her 
pencil to eke out the earnings of a 
plebeian artist, and rebuked harshly 
for deficiencies in diligence, or ble- 
mishes in her work. At this mo- 
ment he could have anathematised 
her for the consequences of her 
monitory appearance, Amelia had 
been mute a few minutes. He 
spoke to her, and receiving no an- 
swer, drew near. Perception seem- 
ed unconnected with her vacant 
gaze, fixed upon the spot where 
Mrs. Elliot was delivered from the 
blows of her nominal spouse, 

“You are ill, you are very ill, 
my Amelia,” said Sir Jasper ; “let 
me take you to the sofa. Resisting 
in silence, she still held by the 
window-curtain; and, after some 
time, with a low sigh, replied to Sir 
Jasper’s renewed iutreaties to lean 
upon him, and his regrets to ob- 
serve her so ill ; 

“ Not so ill as I wish: I wish 
to sicken to death, and shun the 
horrors Mrs. Elliot can never sur- 
mount.” 

Amelia drooped as she spoke; 
the last words were hardly intel- 
ligible. Sir Jasper laid her upon 
the sofa. Her features were fixed 
and pale, as though the bruised 
spirit had escaped from its prisov. 
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Want of sleep, and conflicting pas- 
sions, with the shock of Mrs. El- 
liot’s wretched exhibition, had over- 
come her feeble nerves. In a 
transport of confused, but intense 
feeling, Sir Jasper furiously rung 
the bells, forgetting that Julia 
would attribute the summons to 
her sister, and forbid the s-rvants 
to attend) He threw up the win- 
dow, and Amelia soon recovered, 
Starting up in wild alarm, Sir 
Jasper did not find in her behaviour 
any confirmation of his hopes to 
vanquish her circumspection. She 
answered his reiterated protesta- 
tions of entire devotion, 

“Sir Jasper, if you prefer the 
character of a generous friend to 
that of an assassin, aiming to per- 
petrate cruelties that would rankle 
in your own heart when pleasure 
had sunk in satiety, you will leave 
me—leave me for ever. If I die, 
my last breath shall bless you; if 
I live, never shall I disgrace the 
sentiments you inspired. I hope 
death is working with me. Leave, 
oh! leave me.” 

Sir Jasper rushed out of the 
room, hastened her waiting maid 
to Amelia, and left the house. 
Julia sent Palmer to recal him, 
and she succeeded in persuading 
him her sister was but enhancing 
her own value; yet he threw him- 
self upon a couch in his apartinent, 
imagining a more afflictive void in 
his comforts, than is suffered by 
the honest labourer who finds his 
wages inadequate to the homely 
necessities of a numerous family. 
Julia was likewise ill at ease, con- 
triving how stratagem might enti- 
tle her to the reward Sir Jasper 
would give, though he scorned to 
promise; and poor Amelia, the 
least criminal of the trio, afforded 
another instance how unprofitable, 
how doleful is the service of sin. 
Her attendants found her in fits, 
They laid her in bed,al with 
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drew. Having slept sone hours 
she awoke much refreshed; drest 
herself, and called for Adolphas, 
He shared the bowl of coffee her 
waiting-maid urged her to accept; 
and, forbidding any dinner to be 
prepared for her, she told the 
young woman she required no fur- 
ther supplies, except to leave some 
food for the child, and a small bas. 
ket of cooling fruits. Before Sir 
Jasper plainly avowed his seduc- 
tive purpose, she could enjoy the 
only shadow of happiness the world 
now contained for her—the delights 
of his society. Now, to admit him 
would be a tacit encouragement she 
would not allow, though death must 
be the result of her self-controul. 
She must immediately leave Sien- 
na, in case he soon returned, hop 
ing to triumph over her frailty ; 
and she deplored, with grief unut- 
terable, that she must shun as her 
most dangerous enemy, the object 
of a passion tyraunizing in her 
heart and soul. Hours passed in 
irresolution, whether, if Sir Jasper 
returned before she could leave the 
city, she should refuse to see him. 
The strength of her understanding 
prevailed against the subtilties her 
inclination urged in favour of ad- 
mitting a professed seducer. At 
the usual hour the maid came for 
Adolphus to bed, mentioning, with 
signs of alarm, that the horizon 
foreboded a storm, and Sir Jasper 
Melrose intended travelling very 
late. The elemental strife, raging 
amidst darkness, deep and couti- 
nual, unless when gleams of light- 
ning flashed along the dismal at- 
mosphere, shewed how awfal are 
the convulsions of nature in a south- 
ern cline. 

Amelia, shedding many tears, 
watched each variation in the wea- 
ther, till her attendant came to 
say, all the family, except her la- 
dyship and herself, had been long 
asleep. She begged leave to re- 
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commend a little laudanum, as the 
tempest was still loud, though 
evidently tending to a conclusion. 
Amelia at first declined the drug, 
but the young woman’s importunity 
prevailed. At a late hour next 
day, our heroine could hardly shake 
off the drowsy influence, which 
disposed her to ruminate upon a 
dream of bliss, as the wedded part- 
ner of Sir Jasper Melrose. When 
her faculties were fully emancipat- 
ed from sleep, she began to fear 
the nightly vision proceeded from 
Lord Kingsley’s return, and, as 
no one answered the repeated 
sounds of her bell, she ran to the 
lower story of the house, where 
for many months she had not ven- 
tured. Lord Kingsley crossed the 
lobby. This was cruel confirma- 
tion; and, scarce knowing what 
she said, Amelia asked, why his 
lordship braved the horrors of a 
storm, and came home so late ? 

“1 should rather ask, why [ 
find you here?” returned his lord- 
ship haughtily ; “ I expected you 
had vanished with the favourite 
you entertained last night.” 

Life seemed quivering on the 
colourless lips of Amelia, as she 
faultered out, 

“Surely, my Lord, you passed 
the latter hour of the night here.” 

“You rave Amelia,’ tetorted 
Lord Kingsley ; “I have not, till 
this moment, crossed the threshold 
of your lodging, since I brought 
Sir Jasper Melrose, whom you 
have used so scandalously ; nor 
should I have come now, if I lad 
not believed you gone with your 
swindling paramour.” 

Amelia heard only part of the 
sentence. To he again disgraced, 
and not to know the villainous in- 
truder; to be separated from Sir 
Jasper Melrose, with such aggra- 
vations, was worse than death. A 
death-like swoon made the blood 
pause in her veins, and saved her 


from frenzy. She fell upon tlie 
marble pavement; and as Lord 
Kingsley, without observing her 
distress, turned from her, and left 
the house through a back court, no 
one was near to pity or give suc- 
cour to her, whem he once wor- 
shipped as an idol. She might 
have expired, butan old under-cook, 
finding all unusually quiet, and 
fearing Amelia was ill and neglect- 
ed, glided up stairs to enquire for 
her. She was raising Amelia, 
when Sir Jasper Melrose appeared. 
Filled with sorrow he bore the livid 
fair one to his carriage, desiring 
the cook to step in, and support 
her. He took this precaution, lest, 
when restored to animation, Amelia 
might be alarmed to find no female 
at hand. Sir Jasper’s valet set- 
tled weekly with this household, 
and they were glad te excliange 
regular payment, and regular hours, 
for frequent arrears of wages, and 
the disturbance of nocturnal revels 
with their coronetted master. The 
cook assisted in attendance upon 
Amelia, during a delirious fever; 
but was gone to bed, after watching 
the first hour of the night, when 
recovered reason presented to the 
patient objects all unknown. The 
mysterious transposition to a bed- 
chamber decorated with costly ele- 
gance, the shadowy indistinctness 
of her recollections, still made her 
doubt the sanity of her perceptions. 
She wildly asked some questions 
in her native dialect, and, being 
answered in that language, she 
begged to know, if she had been 
conveyed to Britain? The English 
woman replied, she was at Sienna. 
The ledging was hired, but it had 
been furnished by his noble honour, 
Sir Jasper Melrose, who would soon 
come to see how it fared with the 
lady. He was not half an hour 
gone to rest upon a sofa in the 
anti-room, and had never undressed 
to sleep since the lady was his guest. 
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Sir Jasper heard voices, and made 
all haste to reprove the attendants. 
The midnight intrusion occurred 
to Ametia as conviction of a crime, 
and doom for execution; yet had 
she uprightuess to dete rmine upon 
making her humiliating misfortune 
known to Sir Jasper. She became 
impatient to confess, while her 
resolution equalled the excruciat- 
ing task; and, holding up her 

wasted hands, gasped a request to 
he left alone with Sir Jasper Mel- 
rose. The veil of decorum must 
be drawn overa scene of suffocating 
agony on the part of Amelia, and 
of keen self-reproach to Sir Jasper 
Melrose, whose passion had nearly 
sent her to the grave. He pro- 
duced a letter in her name making 
an assignation, and appointing the 
time for his retreat, and return! 
Amelia, drowned in tears, beseech- 
ed Sir Jasper to believe her inea- 
pable of the audacious invitation ; 
but it was not until better healih 
quickened her sight, that she dis- 
covered, in the forged note, her 
sister Julia’s hand-writing through 
a well - imitated likeness of her 
own. Julia had also sent an an- 
onymous letter to Lord Kings- 
ley, intimating, that an adv enturer 
had prevailed over the feigned 
prudery of Miss Hislop. Lord 
Kingsley considered himself bound 
in honour to promote the success 
of Sir Jasper Melrose, and was 
enraged at this fancied disappoint- 
ment. 

An outcast girl, lost to every 
hope of independence, and every 
consolation of self-respect, expe- 
rienced a joyful revulsion in her 
feelings, wheu the hideous, help- 
less perplexity that distracted her, 
was exchanged for splendid pau- 
perism, and a dear association with 
the engrosser of her affections, 
The fallacious excuse of imprudent 
young women, that such was her 


Sate, and relief from the horrible 
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dread of worse that occasioned her 
illness, helped to reconcile Amelia 
and perhaps no undone creature 
has ever been so free of voluntary 
guilt. Amelia had a relapse of 
fever, in consequence of nearly 
frantic lamentatious, before she 
could istelligibly reveal their 
cause, or listen to Sir Jasper’s 
soothing eclaircissement. While 
she was in danger, how did he 
curse the female fiend, whose trea- 
chery a second time frustrated the 
self-denying intentious of this be- 
loved sufferer ; and how bitterly 
accuse himself for the pusillanimous 
libertinism, which, in fear of Julia’s 
derision, complied with an assig- 
nation, suspected to be a forgery ; 
and from whence Amelia’s insen- 
sible state ought to have deterred 
aman, who made any pretensioa 
to honour or humanity. She re- 
covered. Sir Jasper forgot his 
compunctions, promising ‘to her 
and to himself ages of love; but 
every moment of cooler reflection 
whispered to her dismal forebod- 
ings. His behaviour soon con- 
firmed those incipient apprehen- 
sions. Seeing her convalescent, 
and secured in her adherence, the 
pleasure of social intercourse, and 
the amusement of public places, 
were sought by Sir Jasper with 
fre quency, proportionate to the 
suspension that. gave to them a 
revivified charm of novelty. Ame- 
lia’s love was too disinterested to 
wish him, for her sake, deprived of 
any gratification ; but she dolefully 
reflected, how enviable might be 
the beatitude of a wife, who could 
go with him into company, aud be- 
hold his fine features brightened 
by convivial gaiety ! How wretch- 
ed the chere amie, who never could 
be admitted to circles where he was 
the joy and the oraament! She 
was also sometimes humbled to the 
dust, perceiving, in the gay incon- 
sistency of his endearments, sigus 
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of exultation less fond than selfish ; 
and, through the glittering mask 
of extravagant paSsion, she could 
discern the commanding air of a 
master, whose decided character 
warned her he must be obeyed. 
Her doating tenderness would 
gladly yicld submission to all his 
behests, except going with him to 
the public places, where such as 
she could be received. She was 
still too much an invalid to go 
abroad; but Sir Jasper delighted 
to speak of the magnificence pre- 
paring for her first appearance in 
scenes of fashionable resort, and 
he over-ruled all her objections, 
She indeed desired to exist, and 
to shine for him alone; but he 
could not be satisfied without the 
eclat of a conquest over beauty, 
genius, Lranscendent graces, unri- 
valled accomplishments, proficien- 
ey in literature, and acknowledged 
integrity. Amelia trembled as Sir 
Jasper handed her into a superb 
earriage, which, on the first day, 
he indulged her with having elose, 
as they passed through the streets, 
Next morning the landau must be 
open, and the shrinking Amelia 
was exhibited to the general gaze 
with all the pomp, that, under the 
direction of cultivated taste, and 
unsparing affluence, could render 
her conspicuous; and, though she 
felt herself as a decorated victim, 
she must preside at Sir Jasper’s 
splendid entertainments, and with 
vivacious fluency sustain her fame 
for wit, and for all the requisites 
of conversational eloquence, adorn- 
ed by extensive information. Her 
harp, piano-forle, and vocal en- 
chantments, must do honour to her 
protector ; and the productions of 
her pencil, or the effusions of her 
pen, in several languages, handed 
round to morning and evening mul- 
titudes, were often so injudiciously 
applauded, as to mortify: rather 
than flatter her vanity. She felt 





the encomiums were bestowed more 
in politeness or policy, than as the 
meed of true desert, and dreaded 
the imputation of self-coneeit for 
a display Sir Jasper would not 
forego, though she generally began 
each day with entreaties for exemp- 
tion, Perhaps there are unprinci- 
pled, inexperienced girls, who will 
conclude Amelia’s advantages left 
nv room for want or woe. Posses- 
sing in herself personal attractions, 
and high attainments; adored by 
a fascinating lover, whose talents 
imparted lustre to public life, while 
his amiable qualities endeared every 
domestic comfort, and gave value 
to the gay graces, and specious 
arts of pleasing, admitted in fa- 
shionable circles, in lieu of real 
merit. With a princely revenue 
at her disposal, and the homage 
of Sir Jasper’s titled, wealthy, and 
polished associates, what could dis- 
turb her, unless a mind fermenting 
with fulness of delights, should be 
sometimes unhinged by excess of 
emotion? Alas! the gorgeous ap- 
pendages of a stigmatizing con- 
nection were often more oppressive 
than gratifying; and, as Sir Jas- 
per’s love was infinitely more pre- 
cious to her than the extraneous 
distinctions his fortune and station 
allowed, she looked forward with 
sad anticipation to that inevitable 
decline, when the influence of a 
chere amie merges in satiety, She 
could only try to believe, that in 
the varying congruity of excellen- 
cies, constancy might prove an 
attribute of Sir Jasper’s exalted 
nature; and those hopes, to which 
she clung with tenacious self-de- 
ception, served only to embitter 
her sorrow, when, worn out by the 
toilsome refinements of dissipation 
in which Sir Jasper engaged her, 
she must remain at home, in dejec- 
tion and anxiety never known to 
the most cruelly maltreated wife, 
or laborious, neglected spinster. 
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The declension of extatic fondness, 
to serene affection, or even to in- 
difference, cannot be insupportably 
mortifying to a virtuous matron, 
since the fickle humours of her 
partner do not cancel the respect 
and esteem she deserves, aud he 
cannot withhold from her. She 
is likewise firmly established in 
civil and social rights, which en- 
tire community of honours and in- 
terests secure to her; and by every 
sense of law, equity, and custom, 
she is shielded from the worst con- 
sequences of her husband’s negli- 
gence: but, to Amelia, none of 
those consolations pertained. She 
must submit to the restraints and 
decorums of a wife, without one 
ef the immunities of a conjugal 
union to indemnify her for all she 
must perform or endure. Though 
no more a passionate lover, Sir 
Jasper was still a friend. He 
communicated to her his most im- 
portant affairs, lavishing praises 
upon the correctness of her judg- 
ment, and the delicate sincerity 
with which she intimated dissent 
from his opinions, and urged the 
measures most conducive to his 
elevation in the public eye. He 
was cordially kind, when at home; 
but he could pass day after day 
without seeing her; and without 
him, she could taste no satisfac- 
tion. He had sent for Adolphus 
whenever his mother became sen- 
sible of his presence; Lord Kings- 
ley readily gave up the child, and 
he was now Amelia’s chief com- 
panion, Sir Jasper detested bac- 
chanal orgies, and combined eco- 
nomy with dignity in his expences. 
He was so dear that his presence 
was necessary for imparting a relish 
to the gratifications his liberality 
bestowed; but, in her situation, 
this intensity of affection was a 
source of more anxiety than hap- 
piness; and when Adolphus had 
gone to sleep, and she had taken 
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some quiet employment beside him, 
thought, too busy for her peace, 
would revert to the infatuation that 
made her discontented at Mrs, 
Blondley’s, where she saw other 
girls, better born and educated 
than herself, cheerfully resigned 
to descend from hereditary idleness 
to respectable industry. These 
young apprentices had no care but 
to accomplish their allotted task ; 
and, when settled in business, the 
consciousness of having gained 
friends by good conduct would 
give them alacrily ; and alacrity, 
joined to habitual foresight and 
attention, will be rewarded by suc- 
cess, 

“ As for me,” said Amelia to 
herself, ‘a heavy load of respon- 
sibility lies upon me ; and the fond- 
ness which, as a wife, would be my 
joy and pride, is a torment to the 
creature who lives in continual 
dread of forfeiting the favour which 
already is in the wane. Why have 
I allowed Sir Jasper’s favour such 
importance ? Oh, that I had avoid- 
ed him, when first, at the Duke of 
B’s, the throbbing pulses of pas- 
sion quickened at his approach ! 
Julia would have helped me to 
escape this entanglement, as she 
wished Melrose to notice herself. 
All that iudulge a partiality for 
an unsuitable object, must be re- 
duced to the wretched alternatives 
of doing wrong, or, at best, acting 
foolishly ; or they must strive 
against inclination, when it has 
cained a fatal ascendency. Oh, 
that I had been aware, in my 
first deviation from prudence, that 
the degrees which distinguish ad- 
miration and esteem from affection, 
and that separate affection from 
overpowering love, are for a time 
so imperceptible, that if we allow 
ourselves the perilous society of a 
man, whose honourable vows are 
not to be expected, it may he too 
late to recede from an abyss of 
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ruin. Why, why did I trust so far 
to Julia, as to give her opportunity 
to circumvent me here, and to in- 
volye me in a situation that has 
lost the esteem I prize above life 
itself? In a world teeming with 
evils, the redoubled ruin of an 
insignificant girl seems of small 
account; bnt general misery is 
no more than the aggregate of in- 
dividual woe, and no misfortune is 
so injurious to others as the wreck 
of female innocence ; therefore the 
calamity bemoaned by the outcast 
Amelia, may affect a sphere which 
looks dows upon her from a height 
of lofty superiority.” 

If Sir Jasper came, Amelia stu- 
died to spare him the pain of per- 
ceiving her distress. She was often 
ill, but far more severe than bodily 
indisposition were the mental pangs 
she tried to hide under apparent 
sportive vacuity of thought, assum- 
ed to amuse the ardently welcomed 
visitant. For her own sake, she 
would not have stooped to disguise 
any feeling ; but, to avert from Sir 
Jasper one unpleasant sensation, 
she could undertake and persist in 
the most strenuous exertions, He 
was not iusensible to those active 
attentions by which Amelia knew 
how to endear and embellish the firm 
integrity that watched over his in- 
terests while absent, and hailed his 
re-appearance with animating ten- 
derness. Sir Jasper was too just 
not to feel yrateful for those solaces 
of his privacy; but his residence 
with his aunt made him less fasti- 
dious concerning female delicacy 
than most men: habitually refined 
in all the elegancies of deportment, 
he was sometimes chagrined by a 
recollection, that the presiding di- 
Vinity in his Cytherea was doubly 
vilified by personal immorality. 
Under these impressions he let her 
feel the nameless, yet slinging 
slights, which, however high her 
previous claims, no victim of li- 


centiousness can escape. Amelia 
had foreboded this afflicting change; 
yet, when arrived, she could not 
support it with equal fortitude as 
she had shewn under antecedent 
trials. Indifference, dislike, or re- 
sentment to Lord Kingsley, steel- 
ed her heart against his caprices ; 
but a wound from Sir Jasper pierced 
to the core. 

Ten days had elapsed with lea- 
den pace, and no letter from Sir Jas- 
per accounted for his abscission. 
Amelia, unable to sleep, and unwil- 
ling to inflict discomfort upon her 
attendants, had long dismissed 
them to rest. Undressing her- 
self, the scar on her breast, like 
Roderick, the last of the Goths, 
cbserving his own image on acoin, 
offered as a mite of charity, re- 
minded what she had been, and how 
low reduced ; our heroine, wringing 
her hands, exclaimed, 

“Can the undone, opprobrious 
Amelia, be identified with the mo- 
dest sufferer, who thought life 
dearly purchased, on perceiving 
some of her garments cut away by 
an honourable lover, to staunch 
an effusion of blood that threatened 
to be fatal? Am I, indeed, the 
same girl that insisted to have 
only an aged surgeon, and im- 
plored him not to bring his young 
assistants near me? I dare not 
look that way. If I should dwell 
but a few minutes on what I then 
was, and what J] now am, I should 
run distracted. Oh, Sir Jasper, 
could you, or could I, in the bliss- 
diffusing dream of our renewed 
acquaintance, have foreseen your 
altered feelings, whatagony might 
I have escaped, and what regrets 
might you have avoided. Yes, 
your generous mind must regret 
having added to my disgrace and 
misery; and I see you are not cal- 
lous to the solicitude for your hap- 
piness, since to confer bliss was 
no longer mine,” 
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*T could only release my be- 
loved from restraint, by shewing 
him I expected no attentions in- 
compatiblewith his perfect freedom. 
As his wife, with what delight 
should I have resigned all preten- 
sion to romantic homage, for the 
growing ascendency of connubial 
friendship, and proven confidence. 
Gracious heaven! I might have 
been wife to the joy of my soul— 
but I am— I am—never can I 
breathe the horrible sounds that 
denominate the character of a crea- 
ture steeped to the lips in in- 
famy !”’ 

Little did Amelia apprehend Sir 
Jasper was the auditor of her ar- 
ticulate soliloquy. He had been 
detained, beyond expectation, on 
Jeaving Sienna; and, having no 
reply to his daily letters, feared 
Amelia was dangerously ill, He 
travelled incessantly, and reached 
his own house past midnight. His 
quick-sighted anxiety descried a 
faint lumen through the window- 
shutters; and, fearing Amelia re- 
quired the vigils of a nurse, he 
enjoined his servants to make no 
noise, while he glided softly up 
stairs, He turned the lock of her 
chamber so cautiously, that his 
“thc was not announced ; and 
e could not deny himself the sa- 
tisfaction of hearing her most secret 
thoughts, hoping they might ex- 
plain why she had been such a 
negligent correspondent, Retreat- 
ing behind the door, he heard the 
last words, followed by sobs of 
anguish ; and, having relieved her- 
self with tears, she added, “* It is 
in vain for me to weep. I have 
now only to stifle the emotions I 
never can wholly overcome. But 
1 must be hardened and thought- 
less indeed, could I forget the past, 
or cease to dread the future. If, 
in the early morn of youth, Sir 
Jasper could be ten days from me, 
Without sending one. tine of com- 
Pol, J1I.—Desemd:r 31, 1919. 
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fort, what am I to expect when I 
have no attraction except the mind, 
which, in our renewed intercourse, 
he panegyrized as for ever teeming 
with intellectual images of beauty 
and gladness of spirit? My beauty 
of feature is yet hardly in full 
bloom, and in accomplishments and 
graces Iam much more a proficient 
than when Melrose loved me with 
all the ardour of manly sincerity, 
and more than woman’s softness. 
Yes, my exterior is vastly im- 
proved—but I have lost—doubly 
lost—the innocence that, like a 
living stream among flowers, re- 
freshes their lovely tints, and pre- 
serves their odour. Is it because I 
disdain the arts resorted to by 
drudges of debasing love, that I 
am so soon bereft of all regard 
from my heart’s idolized master ? 
Lord Kingsly might have fere- 
warned him of my inadequacy to 
charm by any means inconsonant 
to rigid probity. Itis not in my 
nature to deceive—and, oh, I would 
rather die than act unworthy of the 
rectitude Sir Jasper Melrose be- 
lieves to form the basis of my chae 
racter. 

Tears again deluged the eyes of 
Amelia. Sir Jasper was moved. 
He returned down stairs, and came 
ap speaking to his servant, that 
Amelia might not betaken by sur- 
prize. A fewwords convinced her 
he had not been unkind. He told 
her when they parted, that he was 
to spend two nights at the palazza 
of a nobleman, half a day’s ride 
from Sienna. As he drew near to 
the palazza, a courier from Colonel 
Lascelles, at full speed, came up to 
his carriage, presenting a note, en- 
treating him to repair to Mantna, 
The hard-fated Maria was sentenced 
io the rack, to extort a confession 
to criminate the captain of ban- 
ditti with whom she lived. This 
was the person for whom she for- 
sook the printseller; and, amidst. 
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the stern barbarities of his com- 
mand he had behaved to her with 
tenderness and splendid generosity 
that reconciled her to be immured 
with him in a forest during his in- 
tervals of repose, and in male attire 
to attend him in his predatory ex- 
peditions. Sir Jasper reached 
Mantua in time to use his influence 
with the government, and brought 


evidence that Maria’s intercession 


had saved some lives, and procured 
good trealinent to many captives in 
the forest. Hersentence was com- 
muted to banishment from Italy. 
Colonel Lascelles would have sent 
cher to Eugland; but a remaining 
sense of shame made her prefer 
America. Her beauty was rough- 
ened by exposure to the weather, 
and her spirit broken by grief for 
the fate of Agoniscelti. He suf- 
fered the dreadful sentence of the 
Jaw a day after Sir Jasper left 
Milan. 

Before Amelia knew how Sir 
Jasper’s correspondence with her 
had been intercepted, her entire 
trast in his honour satisfied her, 
since he aftirmed he did not fail to 
write. He called next day at bis 
banker’s to know why the paquets 
for Miss Hislop were not delivered. 
‘The lady who lived with her at 
Lord Kingsley’s regularly came to 
receive them. To revenge Amelia’s 
refusal to admit Julia, she took this 
method to sow the seeds of jealuusy 
between her and the baronet, but 
was disappointed. Amelia’s mo- 
nologue had represented her ina 
point of view that removed every 
doubt of her supreme attachment. 
Sir Jasper had not been without 
some incertitude during the time he 
bad no answer to the letters be 
supposed her to have received. 
Thoughts of Lord Kingsley, and 
of ihe manner in which she became 
his own dependant, haunted him 
with phautoms of suspicion. He had 
indeed come home at all hours, aud 


found her frank, unembarrassed, 
and ready to answer all his inter- 
rogations with unaverted eyes. His 
reason told him where there is no 
mystery there ought to be no dis- 
trust, and Sir Jasper was now con- 
vinced that all her actions were 
regulated by fond love, as by correct 
integrity. 

But the original delicacy of Ame- 
lia’s mind, the sentimental rectitude 
imbibed from an amiable school- 
fellow, and from the best class of 
novels in favour with readers who 
seek no more than amusement,— 
while they served to refine her 
ideas, and to enforce decorous con- 
duct, gave likewise a more acute 
sense of her degradation, and a 
dread of greater odium. One source 
of bitteranxiety, hidden, but never 
dormant, at the bottom of her heart, 
is common to the best, as to the 
most worthless of fallen females. 
They know that their only tenure 
for happiness and subsistence may 
be rent from them by the vagrant 
fancy of the protector, and they 
fear arival every time he goes into 
company. When compelled, by 
mistaken materual feelings, to en- 
dure Lord Kingsley, Amelia sup- 
posed no pang could assail her as 
the companion of Melrose. How 
severe the disappoiptment to find 
that exquisite predilection, which 
jn the days of innocence had been 
the cordial of her life, was now not 
only her shame, but a consuming 
care; and Sir Jasper was amazed 
that he could so soou find it almost 
wearisome to pass an entire day 
with Amelia, Her monologue as- 
sured hun his society was indis- 
pensable to her happiness, and he 
determined, at least until she re- 
covered from coufinement, to devote 
more of his time to her; to wing 
those hours by some stated occu- 
pation, that might conceal his en- 
nut, le proposed assisting her stu- 
dies, Every acquirement would 
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reflect oredit upon himself when he 
returned to Britain, which the dis- 
turbed state of the public mind on 
the continent made a prudent mi- 
gration. Amelia, as an able and 
assiduous pupil, became more inte- 
resting; and, stimulated by the 
delectable hope of satisfying Sir 
Jasper, she formed a habit of re- 
gularly improving every moment, 
which counteracted despondency, 
and qualified her for more exten- 
sive services in all relations. For- 
merly, when Sir Jasper entered, 
she was seized with anxiety, lest 
the dejection that relaxed every 
nerve and fibre might appear in 
her deportment ; or, that too ela- 
borate gaiety, too studied a display 
of her power to amuse, would fa- 
tigue his attention, and drive him 
away. When he took leave, her 
heart sunk under fears that it might 
be long ere he returned. In a word, 
few incidents marked the progress 
of time without bringing striking 
proofs that the destiny, called, by 
way of eminence, a life of pleasure, 
is but a series of inane sensualism, 
or of gnawing solicitudes, and ser- 
vile efforts to retain an inconstant 
deluder, or soften an imperious dic- 
tator. If she looked into her only 
resource in solitude—herself—she 
felt that infamy cannot be divested 
of its nature, though baptized with 
the most delicate names by which 
Sir Jasper once designated an il- 
licit connexion. In clinging to 
truth, probity, and benevolent ac- 
tivity, she still had some hold on 
self-respect ; but a flush of shame 
scorched her cheeks when she was 
forced to balance those claims by 
recollecting she was doubly dyed 
in stains, that might draw her to 
the darkest shades of depravity. 
A perfidious sister had twice en- 
snared her; but the ignominy of 
continuing to transgress every rule 
of feminine honour was all her own ; 
and she often perceived that her 
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remaining good qualities acted as 
tormentors, ‘Though she reproach- 
ed herself, she had always some 
lenient apology to plead for Sir 
Jasper, imputing his abated ten- 
derness to her own demerit, She 
considered how many wives, des- 
titute of beauty, of intellectual 
charms, or fascinating graces— 
with few recommendations, except 
homely, substantial goodness, have 
from youth to age conserved the 
esteem and affection of their spouses 
—hbut such as she could but tran- 
sieutly intoxicate the senses—they 
are restored—and the empoisoned 
glance is recollected only with 
loathing. Julia’s flippant intima- 
tions, or dolorous confessions, cor- 
roborate each other in shewing, 
that though an outcast has been 
hardened to forego sentimental dis- 
tinclions in her love, the most ob- 
durate cannot be insensible to other 
causes of regret for misconduct, 
which never fails to bring its own 
punishment, 

Sir Jasper’s solicitor visited the 
continent for the recovery of. his 
health, and as he came provided 
with the necessary documents, he 
begged the baronet would meet him 
at Monte Aleino, where he was 
confined by a strained knee, but he 
could nevertheless transact busi- 
ness. Sir Jasper was with Amelia 
when this letter arrived ; he put it 
into her hand, and she smilingly 
told him he had leave to go and 
taste the finest wine of Italv in its 
native territory, if he would take 
precautions to ensure the receipt of 
his letters. He proposed return- 
ing in ten days—but three weeks 
passed, and Sir Jasper wrote to 
Amelia he might be detained se. 
veral days more. His style by 
degrees lost the wonted cordiality ; 
but as the penmanship bore evident 
signs of haste, Amelia wished to 
ersuade herself there was not time 
to think fondly of her, whose idea 
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could now seem no more than the 
shade of a being once beloved. 
This self-deception did not avail. 
With a force and rapidity her un- 
derstanding could not resist, a con- 
viction arose, that writing on the 
impulse of the moment, a full heart 
would spontaneously overflow.— 
Avother fortnight wore away in 
terturing conjecture. Amelia punc- 
tually fulfilled her promise to write 
daily, but no reply relieved her 
anxiety, and she feared the worst, 
as the banker’s partner, who, by 
Sir Jasper’s appointment, came 
daily to receive Ler paquets, aud to 
deliver his, was beginning to as- 
sume the airs of a noisy coxcomb. 


Original Poetry. 


The dignity of her graces ovérawed 
him, yethe shewed, by his attempts 
at presumption, that no fear of of- 
fending Sir Jasper restrained it; 
and amidst a plethora of exterior 
advantages, Amelia was indigent 
of comforts, since the fruition of 
her dearest wishes had brought 
only disappointment and self-repre- 
hension. In making Amelia mi- 
serable, Sir Jasper gained for him- 
self no more than a fugitive, gross 
indulgence of the senses ; in which, 
after a few days, nothing remained 
to countervail a mortifying recol- 
lection of dupery, 


(To be concluded in Pd next.) 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF A 
LADY, ve 
Ob. 25th Ap. 1819, 2. 40. 


Whoe’er thou art who lonely wand’reth 
here, 

To shed oe’r sainted worth the tender 
tear— 

To view the virtues of celestial birth, 

In one, who, living, made an heav’n of 
earth ! 

Whom Death, all eloquent, with stroke 
severe, 

Cut short, like some fair flow’r, her bright 
career ! 

Know, stranger, then, the dear lov’d form 
entomb’d, 

Was beauty’s self! in whom the graces 

bloom’d ! 

Sweetness and goodness ev’ry charm be- 
stow'd, 

That in the breast ef chaste “ Cecilia” * 
glow’d. 

Q! ye, whose eyes the fount of pity 
seem, 

Whose hearts would melt at sorrow’s aa- 
gnish’d stream, 


* Allading to a beaatiful drawing 
made by this excellent lady, after one 
from Howard’s, at Rome, of the Tomb 
of St. Cecilia, 


Think what her partner—friends—and 
children feit, 

When at the couch of death they silent 
knelt— 

Dwelt on the closing of that languid eye, 

Whose iy mPehenis spring was never 

ry {+- 

When Howard’s deeds in beauteous co- 
lours shone, 

She felt the charm, and made that charm 
her own! 

Her fancy painted what ber soul possest, 

And she who felt them most, must paint 
them best! 

When pvignant grief m piteous accents 
told o 

Its tale of woe, her heart was never 
cold. 

She gave the troubl’d soul the wish’d for 
peace, 

Dried up its tears, and bid its sorrows 
cease, 

Not these were all—her Christian faith 
outvied 

Her mental gifts—Religion’s rule and 
guide. 

Immortal now she rests in joy above— 

There sweetly sings her dear Redeemer’s 
love !— 

Muse on the worth that mark’d a human 
frame, 

(What God approves must be an holy 
flame), 
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Whilst angels guard the gentle shade that 
sleeps, 

O’er wiiich her widow’d lord in silence 
weeps, 

Dwel!s on her spirit with a broken sigh, 

And rests his hopes, where all should rest 
—on high ! 

Thinks on the saint that gains the blissful 


shore, 
Where virtue reigns, and loves can part 
no more ! 
18th Dec. 1819. Hart. 


Y ae al 


TO 
Mrs. ANNA LATITIA BARBAULD, 


On her beautiful Hymns, in Prose, 
for Children, and other excellent 
Productions in Prose and Verse. 


Barbauld, illumin’d hy the sacred ray, 

Thine is sublime instruction to convey ; 

Thine is an energetic style to teach 

Truths, which learned casuists often fail 
to reach: 

Thine is the babe, the suckling, to in- 
spire, 

With themes deserving of the golden 
wire; 

Thine is those themes exalted to rehearse, 


In prose harmonious: in harmonious 
verse: 

Thine isto guide, with notes of music 
sweet, 


The infant’s footsteps to the blissful seat : 
*The great highway of holiness to shew, 
And bring the bright eternal scene to 


view: 
To aid the lisping tongue the pray’r to 
raise, 
And tune the youthful voice to hymns of 
praise. 
Ob, when completed is the spacious 
dome, 
And the loud trumpet calls the exiles 
home ; 
When shall, reveal’d, the glorious fabric 
stand, 


And its wide gates on ev’ry side expand, 

Then may’st thou, circled by the faithful 
train, 

In robes of triumph, tread the heav’nly 
plain ; 

Amidst that train with favour be re- 
ceiv’d, 

Who in the Saviour of the world be- 
liev’d ; 

Who, fraught with kindness, and with 
zeal benign, 

Prepar’d thy pupils for the realm divine. 

PHEMIUS, 
Nrv. 26, 1819. 


* Tsaiah, cap, 35, 


Original Poetry. 


“NATIVE LAND.” 

Tho’ fix’d where Sol meridian shines, 
By gentle zephyrs seldom fann’d, 

The free-born Negro ne’er repines, 
But fondly loves his Native Land. 


If there his wife—his children smile— 
And Friendship weaves her magic 
band, 
He thinks (tho’ doom’d to daily toil) 
A Paradise his Native Land. 


But ah! when o’er the ruthless wave 
(By tar more ruthless beings manned) 

The vessel glides, which bears a slave, 
Th. Negro from his Native Land. 


A itection’s fondest—dearest ties, 
Are sever’d by Oppression’s hand, 
And, ‘mid appalling shrieks and cries, 
The victim leaves his Native Land. 


Tho’ fetters load his sinking form, 
His heart disdains the servile band, 
And with remembrance ever warm, 
Returns to greet his Native Land. 


Eut hold !—no more such deeds shall 
stain 
Th’ historic page, since Mercy’s hand 
Dissolves the Negro’s galling chain, 
and leads him to his Native Land. 


When tears bedim the sailor’s eye, 
As purting friends around him stand, 
He ling’ring still, repeats ‘* Good bye,” 
To pleasure and his Native Land, ° 


Yet, to his country’s cause endear’d, 
He boldly meets the hostile band ; 
And Hope, who ne’er the Negro cheer’d, 
Oft brings to mind his Native Land, 


For when the sounds of war shall cease, 
When Concord waves her olive wand, 

Borne homeward on the wings of Peace, 
He gaily hails bis Native Land. 


Thus born in Iceland’s freezing clime, 
Or on Arabia's burning saad, 
All own the sentiment sublime, 
Which binds them to their Native 
Land, 


But when on ev’ry side appear 
The fairest works of Nature’s hand, 
How sweet the feelings that endear 
The Briton to his Native Land. 


Then in this faithful bosom still 
Shall patriotic zeal expand, 
And long may Heaven preserve from ill 
My Inghly-favor'd Native Land. 
HARRIET. 
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SONNET ON THE NEW YEAR. 


ae 


Now, Lord, my soul to Thee shall offer 
praise, 

On this first morning of another sear, 

And though it opens not without a tear, 

Yet my orisons thankfully [ raise. 

How dost thou gild with joy my passing 
days; 

Making my darkness light, deigning to 
clear 

My soul from her captivity, while near, 

I feel the power of thy directing grace, 

And therefore all the blessings of Thine 
hand 

Tmpart a pleasure to my joyous spirit ; 

The sky, the earth, her produce, seem a 
band 

Of love drawn round me, through tie 
precious merit 

Of Him, in whom alone we perfect stand, 

Through whom alone heav’n’s bliss we can 
inherit, 

W. L. 


CHP PS 


ON CONTENTMENT. 


oe 


Content is a prize far exceeding in worth 

The gems that are dug from the bowels 
of earth. 

The di'mond may circle the brow of the 
fair, 

Repose on her bosom, or blaze in her 
hair ; 

For a moment its radiance may transport 
impart, 

But contentment once cherish’d, will 
never depart. 


The man of ambition may dream of a 
throne, 

Tho’ titles, and splendor, and wealth, are 
his own; 

While crowds at his levee submissively 
bend, 

He may look, but in vain, for the smile 
of a triend ; 

Unsuccessful may rack the inventions of 
art, 

But content is a guest that will never de- 
part. 


The miser with rapture may add to his 
store, 

Nor heed the poor mendicant’s voice at 
his door; 

He may count o’er the spoils of his guilty 
career, 

sut his days and his nights are embit- 
ter'd with fear; 


For the stings of remorse ever prey on 
his heart, 

And he sighs for that peace—that can 
never depart. 


Tis a feeling of bliss, whose sunshine 
may smooth 

The rough path of life—and its miseries 
svothe, 

Contentment, tho’ ever a stranger to 
pride, 

Of the lowly is oft the consoler and 
guide ; 

Midst his toils and his troubles relief may 
impatt, 

And, uncheck’d by misfortune, entwine 
round his heart. 


Evizanetu Bower Breeass. 


PPL 


TO Miss C—. 


T found thee, accomplished maid, 
The pride of the valley and grove, 

In beauty and sweetness array’d— 
The goddess of pleasure and love! 


I dwelt on the glance of thine eye— 
The swelling that heav’d thy soft 
breast, 
And wish'd that I’d been but a sigh, 
To have laid there my sorrows at rest! 


I wish’d—what may never be mine— 
That form which I ne’er more may 
see ; 
Yet let me in absence be thine, 
Whilst thou, sweet, art present with 
me ! 


H—. 
Nov. 1819. 


PP LOD 


ANSWERS 
To Two Charades in page 177. 


Vir is the Roman name for man, 
The personal pronoun is tu, 

Virtu is the science without any plan, 
With which wisdom hath nothing todo. 


T. 
Nov, 27, 1819. 


CLO 


Mono, from monos, one, derives ; 
Poly, from polus, many. 
Monopoly on evil thrives, 
Selfish—not friend to any, 
And justly deem’d an hateful crime 
In antient and in modern time, 
7. 
Nov. 27, 1819, 
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THE DRAMA. 


RR SO A 


Drury LANE. 

Miss Byrne has been engaged 
fora few nights, and made her first 
appearance as Adela, in the 
Haunted Tower. She was ie- 
ceived with the applavse due to 
the celebrity acquired during her 
first engagement; and in the course 
of the evening confirmed her title 
to it; her voice is clear and power- 
ful; in the higher notes she has 


great brilliancy, and, we think, her 


execution is improved since we 
Jast heard her. Mr, Braham was 
delightfal in Lord 1) illtam. 

The Disagrecable Surprise. A 
new farce under this name has been 
produced, but as its author had the 
Disagreeable Surprise to find it 
finally condemned on the first night, 
we shall forego any further ebser- 
vation. 

A Mrs. Payne has_ performed 
the part of Lady Teazle in the 
School for Scandal, She is a clever 
performer, but does not fill this 
part so efficiently as we have heen 
generally accustomed to see it per- 
formed ; she is however a lively 
young actress of some promise. 
She is a sister of Miss Mathews. 

Mrs M’. Gibbon, who a few 
seasons ago performed with some 
applause, has appeared as Lmogine 
in Bertram, Wherever the charac. 
ter rose above mediocrily, she im- 
parted all the interest of which it 
was susceptible, and for general 
pathos we do not think she has an 
equal upou the stage. Mrs. M’. 
Gibbon has since performed Des- 
demona with equal applause. 


Covent GARDEN. 


Coriolanus. This noble tragedy 
has been produced for the purpose 
of introducing Mr. Macready, as 


Caius Marcius, in which he ac- 
quitted himself in a most masterly 
manner, In the energetic scenes 
he was all fire; and the whole of 
the third act, with the conclusion 
of the fifth, was in the purest style 
imaginable. 

Comedy of Errors. The com- 
plete success of this revival is, in 
some degree, attributable to the 
judicious selection and adaptation 
of the beautiful music with which 
it is interspersed; and perhaps in 
no one instance was sp much good 
acting and good singing united in 
one performance. Jones and Duruset 
played the two Antipholuses, and 
Liston and Farren the two Dromios. 
They did what could be done for 
these respeetable, and as far as the 
latter gentlemen are concerned, 
misused personages, Duruset’s 
mild and serious features, and 
Jones’ looks, bronzed over by con- 
tinual merriment, afforded, to be 
sure, a striking contrast, and almost 
convinced us, ouce or twice, that 
the Messrs Dromios took their 
beatings willingly. Miss Stephens 
sang delightfully, as she always 
does ; and Miss ‘Tree, we confess, 
surprised us, by pleasing us so 
much, at the same time singing, as 
she did, with Miss Stephens. One 
of their duets, ‘ Tell me where is 
Sancy bred, was charmingly given, 
aud eucored. Two songs from As 
you lke it, were transformed imto 
ylees; and the overture consisted 
of airs, which pleased us much, 
The scenery is extremely good ; 
the Port of Ephesus is one of the 
most beautiful that we ever saw. 

Mary Stuart. This tragedy is 
a trausiation from the German play 
of Schiller, and is perhaps the best 
that has been written on the same 
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subject, which it must be admitted 
is a fine one for the tragic muse ; 
it is however very deficient in those 
qualities which are requisite for 
success upon our stage. The 
time is well chosen, embracing the 
period from Mary’s imprisonment 
in Fotheringay Castle, till ber 
murder; and the geueral contour 
of the characters is well drawn. 
Miss Macauley made her debit at 





Deaths. 


this house in the unfortunate Mary, 
and was most favourably received. 
Mrs. Bunn found in Quen Fliza- 
beth a character suited to her style. 
The other performers exerted them- 
selves to the utmost; but the 
tragedy dragged most heavily after 
the first three acts, it was therefore 
withdrawn for the purpose of being 
retrenched, 
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MIRROR OF FASHION. 


calking Dress. 


Dress of white satin, and pelisse 
of rich blue silk velvet, trimmed 
with chinchilla. Pink satin bonnet, 
neatly ernamented with artificial 
flowers, &c. 


aristan Chening Dress. 


Dress of purple satin, tastefully 
trimmed with white gauze, and 
leaves of the same. Scarf of netted 
silk and chenille. White satin 
hat, tastefully ornamented, and a 
plume of feathers, White kid gloves 
and shoes, 


Madame Catalani is engaged at 
the Opera House, we believe, ata 
sim of one hundred pounds a 
night. 


Miss O’ Neill has been led to the 
hymeneal altar by William Becher, 
Esq. M. P. for Mallow, in Ireland. 
As he declined taking any of his 
wife’s property, she has divided it 
between her parents, brothers, and 
sisters. Mr. B. has settled 1000/. 
per year un his wife during her 
life. She, of course, appears upor 
the stage no more, 
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Dec. 12, at Breme Lodge, Lydney, 
Gloucestershire, inthe 4¢nd year of his 
age, Josiah Verelst, Esq. one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Justices of the Peace for that 
county, and second son of the late Henry 
Verelst, Esq. of Aston Hall, in the county 
ef York.—Sept. 24, at Kimgston, Ja- 
maica, Major Ferrier, of the 92nd regi- 
ment.—Dec. 17, at his house in Hill 
Street, the Hon. Charles Finch —Dec. 13, 
iw Alfred Str. Bath, Mes. Cradock, relict 
of his Grace, John Cradock, Archbishop 
of Dublin, and brother of General Lord 
Howden.—At his house at Chichester, 
Vice-Adniral Thomas Surridge, aged ‘72. 


—Dec. 13, at his father’s house, near 
Manchester, aged 59, the Rev. John 
Markland, M.A. late of Bicester.—On 
Sunday, at his house in New Bond 
Street, Mr. Robert Bicchall.—Dee. 5, 
Mrs. Price, widow of the late John 
Price, Esq. of Landough Castle, Gla- 
morganshire.—At Valetta, in the island 
of Matta, on the 6th of November, of au 
apoplexy, George Ogilvie, Esq. L. L.D. 
one of the magistrates of the island, and 
formerly of Doctor's (Commons.—Dec. 
11, at Clattersford Cottage, Isle of Wight, 
the wife of Col. Newhouse, R. A. 
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